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Hamilton Standard’s long experience as the leader in propeller design 
and production is also devoted to supplying other equipment for 


outstanding airplanes and guided missiles for the Navy and Air Force. 


PROPELLERS * STARTERS * AIR CONDITIONERS * FUEL CONTROLS * AUXILIARY DRIVES * HYDRAULIC PUMPS 
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Why Boeing has undertaken “Project X” 


Iw a restricted area of one of its Seattle plants, the Boeing 
Airplane Company is building a new prototype airplane 
which may be identified for the present as “Project X.” 


It will be a large, new type, jet-powered airplane incor- 
porating many engineering advancements Boeing has de- 
veloped and proved over the past several years. It will be a 
demonstrator model, the basic design of which will be 
adaptable to two production models: 


1. A versatile military airplane for aerial refueling of fast 
jet bombers and fighters, and for cargo and troop trans- 
portation fitted to the tempo of jet-age military tactics. 


2. A high-speed, economically operating airline transport 
for passengers and cargo. 


Boeing has undertaken this program because it has long 
recognized a real need in America for modern, jet-powered 
equipment in each of these categories. ‘The project has 
been underway for a substantial period of time. With 
the prototype Boeing will be able to demonstrate the 
capabilities of production aircraft in both the military and 
commercial fields. 


The undertaking follows naturally from the company’s 
leadership in the application of jet power to large aircraft. 
Designing, building and flying the B-47 Stratojet bomber 
and the new B-52 eight-jet Stratofortress have given Boeing 
a background of experience unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world. It has included, for example, 14,500 hours of jet 
wind tunnel research and more than 5000 hours of test and 
research flying. The Boeing Company is taking positive 
steps to apply this wealth of experience to advancement in 
the field of air transportation. 

The prototype airplane — company financed — will be 
completed and flying in 1954. The project is being carried 
out with great enthusiasm, bred of highly successful experi- 
ence with the B-47 and B-52 jet bombers. This will be 
another great Boeing. 
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Shooting 
the Breeze 


It always makes us feel good when 
we can get one of our readers off the 
hook. That’s one of the reasons we're 
in business. This month one of those 
little things happened that makes us 
: a little prouder of one of our depart- 
se ments and, we suppose, renews our 
J faith in mankind. 

This chap, Harold Edwards, from 
Hendersonville, N. C., was on a spot. 
He was doing a bronze memorial 
plaque—had it all designed and ready 
for casting. On it was to appear a 


poem he thought had been in a war- _ 


time issue of Arr Force. All he re- 
membered was part of the last line, 
and, using this, we spent the best 
part of an afternoon culling our files, 
to no avail. 
Well, we put a note in “Rendez- 
vous,” and hoped that somebody, 
i somewhere, would help Mr. Edwards 
: and us out. It didn’t take long. We’ve 
had—and presume that Mr. Edwards’ 
mailman has done as well by him—a 
bundle of letters from people all over, 
this country and Canada, identifying 
the missing poem as “High Flight” by 
John Gillespie Magee, Jr., a young 
American who joined the RCAF in 
1940 and died flying a Spitfire over 
Britain just after Pearl Harbor (see 
“Air Mail,” page 9). 

Apparently the poem (a Shakes- 
pearean sonnet) was more or less of- 
ficially adopted by the RCAF and 
widely reprinted and distributed. It 
also appeared in the graduation book 
for Class 42-F at Luke Field, Ariz. 
Then a Captain Arthur F. Brown 
used it in his history of the 354th 
Fighter Group. And an E] Paso, Tex., 
lawyer tells us the poem appeared 
in “The Readers’ Digest.” 

The first words of the third line, 
“Sunward I’ve Climbed,” became the 
title of a biography of young Magee. 
The book is in the Army Library at 
the Pentagon, here in Washington. 
Here, also, Magee’s father was min- 
ister in charge of St. John’s Episcopal 
church, across Lafayette Park from 
the White House, from 1940 to 1945. 
He is now chaplain of Yale Univer- 
sity where, interestingly enough, his 
son had won a scholarship before the 
war, which he turned down to enlist 
in the RCAF. 

So, Mr. Edwards, go ahead on 
your plaque. 
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THE COVER 


On this month’s cover is artist Charles deM. 
Barnes’ conception of Convair’s F-102 delta- 
wing interceptor, in which the pilot goes along 
pretty much for the ride. Mr. Barnes used non- 
classified material in depicting the XF-92A’s big 
brother. No 102s exist yet, but for word on what 
they'll do and how they'll do it, see page 31. 
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Representative of the 4,500 “small” businesses 
which produce almost half the parts for Pratt & 
Whitney engines is the MB Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
of New Haven, Conn. Started in 1938 as a small 
machine shop its first order came from Pratt & 
Whitney for pipes, elbows and small parts. Today 
90 percent of its business is making engine mounts 
for Pratt & Whitney engines; it has close to 500 
employees. (Shown are Chief Inspector Herman 
Beckman and Plant Superintendent Frank Giannotti.) 
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helps do a Big Job 





HE FACT that thousands of small businesses play 
T a very big part in Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 
production is far from accidental. 


Some 27 years ago, when Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft itself was a small business, its founders estab- 
lished the principle that approximately half of the 
work load should be borne by outside companies. 
Over the years this has meant that thousands of 
companies all over the U. S. have joined the ranks 
of its regular suppliers. 


Now it has reached a point where there are over 
5,000 subcontractors and suppliers furnishing parts, 
materials and supplies necessary for the building of 
Pratt & Whitney engines. Significantly, 90 percent 
of these suppliers—4,500 out of 5,000—are ‘‘small’”’ 
businesses, firms with less than 500 workers. 








4,500 of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s 


5,000 Suppliers are “Small” Businesses 


Achieving production on such a broad base is 
something that could only be found in America. It is 
a typical example of how big business contributes 
its organizational ability, its engineering resources, 
and its know-how to make it possible for smaller 
businesses by the hundreds to share in major pro- 
duction assignments. 


All Americans benefit by this type of teamwork. 
The task of providing equipment for the armed 
forces is not confined to a few big suppliers. Instead, 
large prime contractors like Pratt & Whitney, who 
alone have the resources to develop major items of 
military equipment, generate enough production 
assignments to keep thousands of medium and small 
sized companies busy helping to stock the nation’s 
arsenal. 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
BRANCH PLANTS: NORTH HAVEN, 

SOUTHINGTON AND MERIDEN 





U.S. Air Force’s new twin jet 
reconnaissance aircraft 





Built to perform in the stratosphere, or 
to scrape treetops in low-level missions, 
the new U.S. Air Force RB66A will be 
one of the most versatile photo-recon- 
naissance planes ever designed. 
Complete performance data must still 
remain secret, but the Air Force permits 


the Douglas RB66A 





release of the information that the 
Douglas RB66A will be in the 600 to 
700 mph class—with range enough to 
fly deep into enemy territory, and re- 
turn. Powered by twin jets, slung in 
pods below the wing outboard of the 
fuselage, RB66A will carry the most 


Depend on DOUGLAS 





modern photographic equipment, for ac- 
curate reports on operations. 

Design of RB66A is another example 
of Douglas leadership in aviation. Planes 
that can be produced in quantity to fly 
further and faster with a bigger payload 
is a basic concept at Douglas. 


First in Aviation 
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Still Disgusted 
Gentlemen: A few issues ago I pointed 
out my two-month wait to get an answer 
from the Air Force on the reserve pro- 
gram after being solicited to participate. 
I thought you'd be interested in knowing 
what has happened in the interim. 
Eventually my assignment to the or- 
ganized Reserve came through, and I 
started attending weekend “training” 
periods. Absolutely nothing constructive 
(in fact, nothing at all!) has taken place 





in any of the twelve periods that I have 
attended. I am told by others who have 
been sitting around weekends reading 
newspapers and book condensations, and 
generally “shooting the breeze,” that the 
situation has. been like this for as far back 
as they can remember. 

I wonder if it wouldn’t be better to 
end the present pretense, which is cost- 
ing Uncle Sam a considerable amount of 
money in large overhead organizations 
(ConAC, its Air Forces, Reserve Train- 


ing Centers, etc.), in addition to the di-° 


rect expenditures for Reservists (pay, 
allowances, materials, etc.), replacing it 
with complete reliance on extension ac- 
tivity for all specialties, flight training 
for reserve rated personnel living near 
regular Air Force installations, and two- 
week active duty tours in mobilization 
assignments. This program would make 
' the Reserve the supplementary group 
“filling in” around the regular Air Force 
personnel in times of emergency. It 
would eliminate reserve wings that are 
unwieldy and usually “broken” up after 
recall because they lack the really ex- 
perienced basic core that is needed. 
A Disgusted Reservist 


Added Information 

Gentlemen: Reference the reserve survey 
schedule appearing on page 74 of the 
September issue of Am Force, the fol- 
lowing comments from the Director of 
Personnel Planning, HQ ConAC, are 
submitted for your information: 

a. Under First Air Force add—“Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, starting 22 Oct 52, 
estimated completion date 25 Nov 52.” 

b. The heading should read substan- 
tially as follows: “The following current 
and projected operations represent those 


sites and dates which are planned for at 
this time. In addition to those indicated 
below there will be approximately 164 
additignal sites in operation during the 
inventory project. Location and _ esti- 
mated dates for these sites have not been 
established as of this date.” 

c. The amendment in b above is con- 
sidered necessary in that the terminology 
employed in the schedule as presently 
published infers that the sites listed rep- 
resent the total number contemplated 
during the conduct of the Inventory. 

The above information was sent to 
this office to relay to your magazine be- 
cause we are, so to speak, the Washing- 
ton representative of ConAC, although 
our primary responsibility is that of serv- 
ing as the editorial office of The Am 
RESERVIST. 

The material carried in your Septem- 
ber issue concerning the Reserve Pro- 
gram was highly interesting and infor- 
mative, and should be of great benefit 
to your readers. 

Maj. Lyman L. Woodman, USAF 


More for the Plug File 
Gentlemen: Much is to be gained from 
reading your magazine and I consider it 
one of the best. 
J. W. Larson 
Chief Engineer, Convair 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Gentlemen: As Intelligence Officer of our 
VARTU flight, I use your magazine al- 
most exclusively for briefing on present 
Air Force developments and training. 
Keep up the good work. 
Willis C. Lundahl 
Warren, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Over here in Korea, where 
we can see the real importance of air- 
power, we who are fighting this war 
(police action, if you prefer) appreciate 
the efforts of the AFA more than I can 
say. Keep up the excellent work. 

Lt. Daryl W. Motte 

APO 970, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: In regard to the September 
issue of Arr Force—the entire issue was 
up to the usual high standards of yours, 
with the article,on Air Force Reserve 
proving very apt and interesting—to me, 
at least. As a charter member of AFA, 
I feel that the present annual dues are 
more than compensated for by the nor- 
mal content and scope of material pre- 
sented in each copy of Amr Force, to say 
nothing of the complete and prompt in- 
formation available from AFA. I for one 
am more than content and satisfied with 
AFA as it is—and will gladly continue to 
remain a member as long as AFA strives 
to accomplish its goals, as it has in the 


past. As yet, I have seen no need to join 
any other veterans organization—and can 
see no reason for changing my opinion. 
Your present “flight plan” seems about 
ideal to me, and may we all arrive at 
“our ultimate destination,” rather than 
some other alternate, not of our choosing. 
John A. Mulvihill 
Lebanon, Mo. 


Gentlemen: May I say that I look -for- 
ward more eagerly now to my monthly 
copy than I did to its World War II 
“brother” — and even then it was my 
favorite magazine. Your magazine is the 
main link between we civilians and our 
ever-changing Air Force. 

I hold a position in an aircraft indus- 
try, which means that interest runs high- 
er than the usual in aviation. I find that 
I am well versed in many discussions— 
thanks to Amr Force. Please keep up the 
good work. 

Robert L. Woodhouse 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dissenting Voice 

Gentlemen: Since your magazine (the 
prime reason for membership) has be- 
come just another newsstand aviation 





magazine for teen-agers, I'm no longer 
interested. Please cancel my membership. 
Norman Wymbs 
Northbrook, Ill. 


Security Specialists 

Gentlemen: I have read your article 
“More Than Just A Cop,” in the Sep- 
tember issue of Amik Force Magazine, 
and feel that you have helped immeas- 
urably to portray the essential role of our 
Air Police. One thing is certain, the Air 


Policeman today is considerably more 


than a “cop.” His duties include more 
than “checking passes and sniping at un- 
buttoned buttons.” 

The traditional system of utilizing 
Officers of the Day and detailing per- 
sonnel on a roster basis to perform tra- 
ditional interior guard duty has been gen- 
erally eliminated from Air Force instal- 
lations. Today the Air Force places the 


.responsibility for internal security for all 


our combat resources on the Air Police. 
As you have ably pointed out, the Air 
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Air Attack! This alarm could 
be sounded in the US. If it is, 


then time will be priceless. 


The U.S. Air Force is ready 
to answer any alarm—with 
squadrons of Lockheed Starfire 
interceptors” that can climb 
quickly to the attack, locate and 
knock out invading bombers in 
any weather, day or night. 

But first the alarm must be 
given. Somebody must spot the 
invaders. 


And there are only two ways 
to spot an air attack: (1) by 
radar, (2) with human eyes 
and ears. Ground radar stations 
cannot always spot planes fly- 
ing under 5,000 feet. So we 
badly need civilian observers, 

True, airplanes are being 
built to take our radar warning 
system off the ground. For this 
job Lockheed is producing 
WV.-2 Early Warning Constel- 
lations with 360-degree radar. 

Also the Navy has many 
Lockheed P2V Neptunes on 
antisubmarine patrol day and 
night. Their “eyes” guard 
against air attack too. 

But we still need an addi- 
tional 300,000 men and women 
observers to fill the low-level 
radar gaps. You give just a few 
hours a week. Call your Civil- 
ian Defense Office, or write to 
Ground Observers Corps, U.S. 
Air Force, Washington 25, D.C, 


*Lockheed Starfire 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
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GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 
NEEDS 300,000 VOLUNTEERS 


Early this summer top U.S. Air 
Force officials met with Civil Defense 
directors from 46 states and four ter- 
ritories, and reviewed in confidential 
detail the current efforts to defend 
America from surprise enemy attack. 

‘Despite a $300,000,000 radar 
fence around the nation’s perimeter, 
gaps exist.through which enemy air- 
craft could penetrate our defenses un- 
detected,” the meeting was told. 

That’s why America needs a total 
of 500,000 civilian skywatchers as 
members of the Ground Observer 
Corps. Nearly 200,000 have already 
volunteered. 

“The only practical means of filling 
the gaps in our defenses is through 
a 24-hour operation by civilian vol- 
unteers,” the meeting was told. 

Why isn’t America’s radar network 
sullicient ? 

Defense gaps exists because of 
radar’s line of sight principle, and 
radar’s failure to penetrate opaque 
masses. Every mountain, every hill 
casts a shadow behind which enemy 
aircraft could sneak undetected. Even 
in perfectly flat country the curvature 
of the earth shortens the effective 
range. Equally alarming, radar is sus- 
ceptible to jamming. 

These gaps cannot be filled by Air 
Force personnel due to the stagger- 
ing expense. That’s why civilians are 
needed in 27 perimeter states to man 
Ground Observer Corps stations 24 
hours a day. Here is a critical, patri- 
otic job that requires just a few hours 
a week from each volunteer. 

Aircraft too are an important part 
of our national warning system and 
of course are the backbone of defense 
against attack. Three advanced Lock- 
heed planes play a vital role: 


The WV-2 Super Constellation 
Early Warning Aircraft, developed 
for the Navy and the Air Force to ex- 
tend radar’s range in a whole new 
concept of national defense. 


The P2V Neptune Navy Patrol 
Bomber, charged by the Navy with 
anti-submarine patrol and protection 
of U. S. coastal waters. 


And the F-94C Starfire, the nearly 
automatic all-weather interceptor, 
which does the final job of climbing 
to the attack at terrific speed, locating 
the invaders, and shooting them down 
with more than human accuracy. 

When the U. S. has all necessary 
planes and personnel—civilian and 
military—it will be difficult for enemy 
aircraft to penetrate U.S. defenses. 





AIR MAIL 





Policeman has become a versatile se- 
curity specialist who protects matériel 
essential to the Air Force mission against 
saboteurs or armed aggressors. Air Police 
form the nucleus of a striking force and 
assist in meeting the present day require- 
ments for internal security and ground 
defense of Air Force bases. 

This new role for the Air Policeman 
has generated specialized training which 
will be given at the Air Base Defense 
School at Parks Air Force Base, Calif. 
Air Force participation in the Military 
Police School at Camp Gordon, Ga., is 
being phased out. The Air Base Defense 
School will receive its first quota of Air 
Police officers and Air Policemen in Jan- 
uary of next year. 

Maj. Gen. J. V. Dillon, USAF 
The Air. Provost Marshal 

The Inspector General 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Our Apologies 

Gentlemen: The list of officers carried in 
the September 1952 issue of Arr Force 
called me Julian M. Rosenthal. In the 
November issue it is Julian R. 

For the sake of uniformity and accu- 
racy, could this be corrected to Julian 
BP 

Julian B. Rosenthal, Secretary 
_ Air Force Association 


@ Glad you set us right before we could 
run through the other twenty-three let- 
ters of the alphabet.—The Editors. 


Thoughts on Ramming 

Gentlemen: I am a lawyer, not an engi- 
neer. However, it would seem reason- 
able to me that the faster a plane was 
traveling at the time of impact in a 
ramming mission the more chance the 
rammer would have of coming out alive. 
I base this thought upon the following 
observations: 

1. I have seen soft wood splinters 
driven clear through palm trees by hur- 
ricane winds, and 

2. It is a generally recognized fact that 
the greater the relative force or power 
which is exerted against a given field of 
resistance the less counter-reaction on 
the side of the force. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the por- 
tion of your article on ramming which 
discussed the advisability of slow flying 
in ramming is superfluous, if not in 
error. 

Robert E. Powers 
Lakeland, Fla. 


@ 1. Soft wood splinters go through— 
sure, but the whole front (point) of the 
splinter gets badly damaged. 

2. Not so!! Action always equals reac- 
tion. The important thing is to get ram- 
ming action powerful enough to destroy 
enemy bombers, and yet weak enough to 
keep reaction from destroying the ram- 
mer. That's why rammer speed is not 
“fastest possible” — but fast enough to 
destroy the bomber, and yet slow 
enough to give the rammer pilot accu- 
rate control.—The Editors. 


CONTINUED 


Five Little Words and a Poem 

Gentlemen: The “Five Little Words” 
which headed an item in your November 
Rendezvous from H. W. Edwards, Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., were quite enough. 

It was written by a young American, 
Pilot Officer John Gillespie Magee, Jr., 
who was killed serving with the RCAF. 
Born of American missionary parents in 
Shanghai and educated in Britain’s 
famed Rugby School, he went to the 
United States in 1939 and, at the age of 
eighteen won a scholarship to Yale. 
However, instead of attending’ Yale he 
enlisted in the RCAF in September, 
1940 and served overseas with a Spitfire 
Squadron until his death on active serv- 
ice December 11, 1941. 

I thought your readers might be inter- 
ested in seeing the rest of the poem, 
which was originally scribbled on the 
back of a letter to his mother. 

Leslie C. Powell 
Canadair Limited 
Montreal, Canada 


Gentlemen: In the November Arr Force, 
on page seven, one of the readers re- 
quests a copy of the poem. This poem 
appears in “History in the Sky” by Capt. 
Arthur F. Brown, a history of the 354th 
Pioneer Mustang Fighter Group. I am a 
former member of the 355th Fighter 
Squadron, which was a part of the 354th 
Fighter Group. 

John M. Kenny 

Springfield 5, Mass, 


HIGH FLIGHT 

Oh! I have slipped the surly bonds 
of earth 

And danced the skies on laughter- 
silvered wings; 

Sunward I’ve climbed, and joined the 
tumbling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 

You have not dreamed of—wheeled and 
soared and swung 

High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring 
there 

I’ve chased the shouting wind along, 
and flung 

My eager craft through footless halls of 
air. 


Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 

I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with 
easy grace 

Where never lark, nor even eagle flew— 

And, while with silent lifting mind I’ve 
trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of space 

Put out my hand and touched the face of 


God. 


@ Our thanks, too, to Lloyd H. Jenkins, 
Executive Assistant, RCAF Association, 
for his letter; and to Lt. Col. Thomas M. 
Carhart, of the Pentagon, for phoning to 
tell us that there is a biograph of John 
Gillespie Magee, Jr., entitled “Sunward 
I've Climbed,” and that the poem was 
featured some months back on the Air 
Force radio program Serenade in Blue.— 
The Editors. 
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ENERAL MOTORS engineers are never satis- 
fied with the results of laboratory tests 

alone. 
That’s why we have three proving grounds 
where cars, trucks and military vehicles are 
tested under conditions that duplicate actual 
service. 
In addition, Allison operates a fourth—a 
proving ground in the air. 


At our flight test facility on Weir Cook 
Airport in Indianapolis, experimental and 
production models of Allison turbine engines 
are mounted in flying test beds in latest 
combat type aircraft and put through their 


General Motors’ fourth proving ground is 


in the Air! 
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paces under actual flight conditions. 


Over and above this, Allison has invested in 
its own Convair Liner to evaluate and demon- 
strate the application of Turbo-Prop engines 
in military and commercial transports. 
Allison engines have powered the Turbo- 
Liner on more than 150 individual flights— 
and the program of testing and development 
continues. 

This actual flight testing of Allison engines 
helps explain their constant improvement — 
in thrust, in fuel economy, in endurance and, 
in fact, all the factors that spell dependable, 
high-output performance. 


C7t DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines 
J35 and J71 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 























—| AIRPOWER IN THE NEWS ian BY JAKE CULPEPPER nme 





AF POLICY on role of guided missiles indicates that while future capabilities of 
the AF will become increasingly dependent upon guided missiles, human pilots 
will not become obsolete, at least for many years. Pilotless aircraft are 
Simply an extension of conventional aircraft. Transition to them will be a 
smooth process of replacing obsolescent equipment with up-to-date models. 
Pilotless aircraft units are now established, and as improvements in the 
weapons are made, these units will be expanded into combat wings. But this 
gradual process should lead no one to the conclusion that an AF built around 
"push-button warfare" is around the corner (see page 14). 

















AF PRODUCTION — Under Secretary Roswell Gilpatric in an address in Seattle re- 
vealed: B-47 production at Boeing's Wichita plant has now hit more than one 
per day, and two other plants will start deliveries early next year. F-86 
and F-84 production is now around 250 a month or twelve a day. Two years ago 
production on these was only fifty-five a month. Jet engine production of two 
contractors only (General Electric and Allison) has risen to sixty per day, 
compared with seventeen per day two years ago. .. . Small business got seven 
out of ten AF prime contracts during FY 1952. This does not include sub- 
contracts by small business. 


























AF BASES — AF is working at top speed on plans for the new $30,000,000 Aeromedical 
Center at Brooks AFB, Tex., though no money has yet been appropriated for this 
project. .. . Greenville AFB, Miss., will become a basic, single-engine jet 
school in January 1953. .. . First helicopter school ever conducted by~AF in 
Europe has opened at Burtonwood, England. .. . Captain Gustav C. Bahn of AF 
School of Aviation Medicine, Randolph AFB, Tex., has become a Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. .. . AF base formerly located at Neubiberg has 
been shifted to Landstahl, Germany, in one of many moves anticipated ina 
long-range plan to put air bases west of ground troop detachments facing the 
Russians in East Germany. .. . A heavy strategic reconnaissance wing, to be 
equipped with RB-36 type planes, has been activated at Ramey AFB, Puerto Rico. 
- « e AF plans to rename Dover AFB, Del., in honor of the late Maj. Gen. 
Robert Olds, an organizer of the wartime Air Corps Ferrying Service. ... 
Operational control of Navy and AF facilities at White Sands Proving Grounds, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex., has been placed under Army. . . . Laughlin AFB at Del Rio, 
Tex., has been transferred from Flying Training AF to Crew Training AF... .« 
The 6580th Missile Test Wing at Holloman AFB, Alamogordo, N. Mex., has been 
renamed Holloman Air Development Center. 
































TRANSITION — Sacks with innerspring mattresses are slated for airman dormitories 
in near future. .. . Better flight chow has been okayed for crewmen and 
others who eat aboard AF planes. .. . Eighty-six airmen have been outfitted 
with $6,000 worth of flowing Arabian costumes by King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia 
in thanks for airlifting Moslems to Mecca. .. . Colored scarves, different 
for each branch, were adopted for Army personnel this fall. 

















S OFFICER HIKES — Recess appointments to temporary grade of Major General: Kingston 
E. Tibbetts, Director of Materiel, SAC, Offutt AFB, Neb.; Jarred V. Crabb, C/S, 
ADC, Ent AFB, Colo. ; Harlan C. Parks, CG, 3275th AF Indoctrination Wing, ATRC, 
Parks AFB, Calif.; Morris J. Lee, Director of Personnel Planning, USAF 
Headquarters; Robert E. L. Eaton, Director of Legislation and Liaison, OSAF; 
Gabriel P. Disosway, CG, Flying Training AF, ATRC, Waco, Tex. To temporary grade 
of Brigadier General: Clifford H. Rees, C/C, Allied Air Forces, Northern Europe; 
William E. Rentz, C/S, TTAF, ATRC, Gulfport, Miss. ; Charles W. Schott, C/S, 8th 
AF, SAC; William H. Cantebury, CG, 1009th Special Weapons Squadron, Head- 
quarters Command, USAF; C. Pratt Brown, CG, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio; Major 
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S. White, Air Surgeon, TAC, Langley AFB, Va.; James 0. Guthrie, Deputy Director 
of Requirements, DCS/D, USAF Headquarters; Henry R. Spicer, CG, 3520th Flying 
Training Wing, ATRC, Wichita, Kans., Municipal Airport; Thomas P. Gerrity, CG, 
llth Bomb Wing (H), SAC, Carswell AFB, Tex. 


THE PLANES — F-86s set new combat record in September, knocking down 61 MIG-15s 
while losing four Sabrejets in air-to-air combat. During three months period, 
July through September, 107 MIGs were downed at cost of ten AF fighters in air- 
to-air combat. . . . America's first supersonic delta wing interceptor, F-102, 
to be built for USAF by Convair, has been ordered into initial production (see 
page 30). .. . Glenn L. Martin Co. has received second order for a "Sub-= 
stantial number" of B-57 night intruder bombers for AF. .. . The F-84G¢ 
fighter-bomber, new type of Thunderjet equipped with facilities for refueling 
in flight, is reported to have gone into action on a sizable scale in Korea. 

- « « FEAF has disclosed that an F-80 Shooting Star stayed in air continuously 
for more than fourteen hours, making five combat missions against Communists 
in Korea. Record-making flight was made more than a year ago. 























WAF — An all-women AF unit, 20th WAF Squadron, has been set up at Keflavik Airport, 
Iceland. . . . Women of the Armed Services received a salute when the Post 
Office Department issued a commemorative stamp in their honor. .. . Three 
WAFs at Wiesbaden Air Base recently became Europe's first women control tower 
operators. . . . WAF airmen will now be considered for Air Attaché duty. 











FLIGHT PAY — A civilian commission, which will study such special pays as combat 
pay, flight pay, submarine pay, overseas allowances, and physician and dentist 
pay, has been appointed by Defense Sec'y Lovett at request of Senator Richard 
B. Russell (D.-Ga.). The study will be submitted with Mr. Lovett's recom- 
mendations to the Senate Armed Services Committee during first session of the 
Eighty-third Congress. Members of Commission are: Lewis L. Strauss, of 
Rockefeller Brothers, who is chairman; Don G. Mitchell, president of Sylvania 
Products; Harold Moulton, former president of Brookings Institution; John 
Thomas Cahill, member of New York law firm of Cahill, Gordon, Zachry and 
Reindel; and Joseph Campbell, vice president of Columbia University. 


























SAFETY FIRST — Forty-two of every 100 AF non-combat deaths last year resulted from 
aircraft accidents, with motor vehicle accidents running second (twenty-eight 








percent). 
VETERANS — More than 31,000 vets with post-Korean service applied for education and 


training under Korean GI Bill during first ten days of the program. ... 
Korean Service Medal will not be available until after Korean war because of 
current metal conservation program. 





BRIEFS — Col. Charles A. Brown, Chief of MATS' Information Service, has been trans- 
ferred to Office of Public Information, OSAF. .. . Far East AMC saved approx- 
imately $3,000,000 by making over winter clothing used by AF in FEAF last 
year. . . . The European Research Office of AF's ARDC has begun operations in 
Brussels. . . - Air Rescue Service has been given job of monitoring emergency 
signals used by AF with aim of reducing the number. .. . Lt. Gen. Leon W. 
Johnson, CG of ConAC, has been awarded a Distinguished Service Certificate 
for his active support of the Red Cross Blood Program. .. . AF Headquarters 
has approved an organizational emblem for Flying Training AF. . .. Col. Harry 
J. Bullis has assumed command of Flight Service, subordinate unit of MATS, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. ... Maj. Gen. George W. Munday has 
been named Director of Supply and Services at USAF Headquarters. 
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ENGINEERS 
& SCIENTISTS 


You are invited to write regarding 
positions in new, long-range 
projects at Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Exceptional opportunities now 
exist to join the engineering 

and scientific staff headed by 
John K. Northrop. If qualified, 


you may select important develop- . 


mental work, or equally vital 
production engineering. 


Examples of positions open are: 
BOUNDARY LAYER 

RESEARCH SCIENTISTS .«¢ 

ELECTRONIC PROJECT ENGINEERS. .« 
ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTATION 

ENGINEERS . «+. 

FLIGHT-TEST ENGINEERS «+6 

THERMODYNAMICISTS «+ 


SERVO-MECHANISTS... 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DESIGNERS... 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS... 


Qualified engineers and scientists 
who wish to locate permanently in 
Southern California are invited to 

write for further information 
regarding these interesting, long-range 
positions. Please include an outline 
of your experience and training. 
Allowance for travel expenses. 


Address correspondence to 
Director of Engineering, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
1045 E. Broadway, 
Hawthorne, California 





Skilled and alert are the men of the 83rd 
Squadron, at Hamilton Air Force Base, in the Western 


Air Defense Command. They fly the U.S. Air Force’s new FS os ee 


interceptors —fast, deadly Northrop F-89 Scorpions. 


Northrop Aircraft Inc. 


Hawthorne, California 


Pioneer Builders of Night and All-weather Fighters 











THE ROLE OF 4 WATCHD 


UBLIC OPINION is the final term of 
reference in a democracy, and 
this opinion must be founded in 
fact. Those who trespass against 

the facts must be sought out and ex- 
posed. Only with such vigilance can 
we expect to get the defense we need 
and the most defense for our tax dollar. 

As a watchdog of defense facts, 
the Air Force Association must not 
only bark in warning, but must bite 
back at offenders when the public 
trust has been violated. In this issue 
of our magazine, we sink our teeth 
into two aspects of the problem as it 
pertains to public understanding of 
our air weapons. 

The article “Carriers to the Res- 
cue?” (page 25) by Managing Editor 
Jack Loosbrock examines a recent 
naval exercise in the North Atlantic 
known as Operation Mainbrace. In 
this instance, the public has been led 
to believe that the operation was a 
marked success, whereas close scru- 
tiny of this maneuver results in quite 
a different conclusion. Indeed, it 
strongly suggests that re-evaluation 
of the carrier task force as a full- 
fledged weapons system, apart from 
any worth carriers might have for 
specific tasks, such as anti-submarine 
warfare, commands the immediate 
attention of our leaders. As the na- 
tion struggles to achieve both finan- 
cial solvency and military security the 
carrier task force, from the stand- 
point of value received, obviously de- 
serves a full dose of good old Ameri- 
can common sense. 

The problem of the carrier task 
force essentially is a problem of eval- 
uating a weapon of World War II in 
terms of its ability to face the facts of 
a possible World War III. On these 
pages I should like to call attention to 
another phase of the problem. 

A few weeks ago the headlines an- 
nounced that a new era in warfare 
had at last arrived. “US Fires. First 
Guided Missile in Combat,” these 
headlines said in bold black print 
across the front pages of the nation. 

The announcement seemed plaus- 
ible enough. For vears the newspaper 
reader had been told he was living 
on the edge of the electronic age, with 
“fantastic weapons” soon to come. 

Now the reader was told that a 
fantastic guided missile was in action, 
introduced into combat by our Navy 


from the deck of the aircraft carrier’ 


| Boxer off Korea. 


The newspaper dispatch from the 
battle zone chronicled the event in 
breath-taking prose. A Navy spokes- 
man officially confirmed, in equally 
glowing terms, that history had been 
made. Here at home editorial writers 
and news commentators let loose 
their choicest adjectives in a full 
dress salute, and the public cheered. 

So it was that the American tax- 
payer became the victim of the pub- 
licity stunt of the year. 

“On this aircraft carrier today,” the 
newspaper dispatch began, “we 
watched the first take-off of a guided 
missile in actual combat.” 

Actually, the object which left the 
deck of the Boxer that day was an ob- 
solete fighter plane of World War II 
vintage known as the Grumman Hell- 
cat. -Some electronic gadgets had 
been pushed into the pilot’s seat and 
the plane was controlled from an- 
other aircraft in flight. The controlled 
“drone,” as such pilotless aircraft 
have been known for the past seven 
years and more, was hardly a “guided 
missile.” Even if it were, this was 
merely one of many flights by pilot- 
less vehicles “in actual combat.” 

Radio-controlled pilotless aircraft 
were flown against German targets 
in 1944 and 1945 by the Air Force 
under what was known as the “war 
weary project.” In fact, the World 
War II drones (B-17 and B-24 type 
bombers) each flew more than twice 
as far as the 150 miles covered by the 
Navy Hellcats in Korea, and carried 
more than nine times the explosive 
load of the 2,000-pound bomb lugged 
by the carrier-based fighters. A dozen 
or more “war weary” remote-con- 
trolled missions were flown by the 
Air Force against the enemy séven 
years ago, while only a half dozen of 
the Hellcat: missions in Korea have 


’ been reported to date. Yet, the re- 


cent news dispatch from Korean 
waters continued with this statement: 
“And we on the ship knew that 
here, at least in actual combat, was 
a new era of battle—an era when 
electronic brains will ride into 
tough, dangerous places, saving 
the lives of American pilots.” 
This was a cruel hoax to play on 
the American family. Across the 
country it gave new hope to a nation 
burdened with the cost and despair 
of war. To the mothers of America it 
meant that electronic devices had be- 
gun to take over the bloody tasks of 
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combat long demanded of their sons, 
With such thoughts in mind, the 
Boston Herald described this Navy 
stunt as “heartless.” It fully lived up 
to that definition. 

“We realized in our hearts,” the 
dispatch concluded, “that the age 
of fighting with guided missiles was 
no longer in the future. It was here” 

This disregard for the truth was 
quite unforgivable. The age cf mis. 
sile warfare is not here. It is still in 
the future. The pilot, the navigator 
and the bombardier will hold the key 
to our airpower capability for some 
time to come. These flights off the 
carrier Boxer proved nothing that 
hadn't been proved before. They 
were public relations missions pure 
and simple—and expensive ones, at 
that. 

Can the American press, both the 
originating news agencies and the re- 
porting newspapers, be blamed for 
this hoax? Yes, of course, but only to 
a degree. The press reported what it 
believed to be legitimate spot news, 
It reported what it was told. As the 
true story evolved, a few alert publi- 
cations dug out the facts and de- 
nounced this stunt, as did the Boston 
Herald in its courageous editorial of 
September 19. 

The military service involved, in 
this case the Navy, must bear the 
major responsibility for this hoax. The 
newsmen were not aboard the Boxer 
by accident. They could not have 
written their dispatches without the 
help, and no doubt the encourage- 
ment, of the Navy. The Navy spokes- 
man in Tokyo not only confirmed 
the original newspaper report, but 
added the phony claim that “power- 
ful and sustained attack by guided 
missiles could be made on North 
Korea from US aircraft carriers,” as 
The New York Times reported it. To 
be sure,’a Navy admiral in Washing- 
ton stepped into the breach with re- 
marks which seemed to tone down 
the incident, but by the time his com- 
ments anpeared they were well 
buried in the newspapers and the im- 
pact of the original front-page at 
nouncement lingered on in the minds 
of the taxpayer. 

Revealing is the fact, = by 
a staff writer for the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, that the Navy in Wash- 
ington had censored from the orig- 
inal news report the identification of 
the aircraft employed, and had it- 
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‘ted, instead, merely the term 
; “guided missile.” Only a ge tee 
, communication between Washing “ 
t and Tokyo, said the Navy, ape 
p ted the identity of the Hellcats to 


aled. We can be thankful for the 





he t ofe Without it the public would 
ge have been hoodwinked even more. 
jas As it was, Secretary of Defense 
e. ett felt called upon in a press con- 
_. ify the status of this 
- ference to one A, . 5 p 
is: avy mission off Korea, ’ 
a ge these are not guided mis- 
tor siles at all,” he said. “They are he 
key ply drones with a warhead in t 98 
me Thev were used in the last war, s 
the type of thing. There is ncaa geae 
that in the system, but they are no 
hey guided missiles in the sense we are 
hare alking about.” 
at ae Secretary had good sea 
be concerned. We are in the midst 
\ the of a major technological revolution 
i in which the guided 
nal in weapons, in which _ 
1 for missile plays a_ vital role. - 
ly to strides are being made in the devel- 
pat it opment of true guided anne | 
news. However, we are still several years 
s the away from the operational employ- 
publi- ment of such missiles and, “srs 
1 de- while, piloted aircraft must do the 
poston job. The transition from sorted 
rial of tional air weapons to guided missi : 
is likely to create a number of prob- 
ed, in lems. It will tax the military pag 
ar the the utmost. And it will call for : 
x. The understanding on the part of t : 
Boxer public. Under these circumstances, . 
t have is imperative that the taxpayer - - 
put the misled as to time element — ve 
rage- in this transition in weapons. 
eM In this regard, all the copie 
vfirmed be watched closely. The Air ore 
rt, but was somewhat premature in its an- 
‘power- nouncement of more than a eee rte 
guided that it had activated pilotless oo e 
North squadrons for its Matador sur —_ 
iers,” as to-surface missile. The Army is ie 
d it. To clined to over-rate its Nike ‘anti-air 
J ashing: craft missile as an air defense weapon 
with re- despite its obvious — 
1e down shortcomings. However, wae _ ‘a 
his con vehicles are at least true guide : ” 
re well siles. Only the Navy has anon aa 
1 the im to palm rs an old obsolete fig 
age all- on the public. 
he aio This Nave stunt has gone a long 
-_ way toward misleading the ve gi 
yvered by He must not remain misled. He _ 
ork Her- his representatives in Cont 
in Wash- know the facts. We in the Air ss . 
the orig: Association, in our Own way, = 
see that the facts are known.—END 
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The Navy's Stunt 


The Navy has perpetrated a heart- the Air Corps headquarters in Wash- 
less publicity stunt upon the public. ington were working on “stripping 

The Navy sent some drone planes B-17's, B-24’s and other appropriate 
on missions over Korea. The planes aircraft, loading them with explosives, 
were radio-controlled. The news was and providing them with the necessary 
held, ostensibly for security reasons, target-finding and control gear, 
and released on a dull day with full escorting and guiding them to the tar- 
publicity build-up. The result was get area, and finally directing them to 
headlines across the country. The a specific part of the target by a com- 
usually restrained New York Herald bination of radar and _ television 
Tribune used an eight-column head- means.” 


line to say “U. S. Fires First Guided One more example of the work that 
Missile in Combat, Blasts Korea Foé was done on this years ago—with ef- 
150 Miles from Carrier.” The United fective combat results—was Azon and 
Press story which followed hailed Razon, radio guided bombs, which 
“pushbutton” warfare. were used in Burma. 

That story was a stunt, for the The “new” Navy drones are gener- 
marvelous new equipment and tech- ally useless except when a target is 
“niques were used in various forms in sufficiently critical to warrant sending 
the Pacific and in Europe during the flights of them over on the gamble 


last war. that a few will get through anti-air- 

It was heartless because thousands craft defenses. An airplane which is 
of parents were fooled into believing Obsolete, as the Hellcat 1s, because of 
that a new era had arrived when wars aa ha : yowh sia passant ark 
would be fought miles from the front 


terceptors and regular or radar con- 
instead of from fox holes. . 


trolled anti-aircraft, without a pilot in 
Its apparent purpose was to score it as it was with a pilot. 


one on the Air Force in the bitter Air To be effective guided missiles 
 Force-Navy feud still going on under must be supersonic and capable of 


long range control, far more than 150 
miles. They must be able to drop enor- 
mous amounts of explosives on tar- 
gets without warning, The Navy drone 
is less effective than the German V-1 


: ; .. Tockets, which were shot down over 
Naval Air Force plays a vital role in the channel by Spitfires, 
our strategic plans, but it is too limited Eventually vastly proved planes 
by natural conditions of weather and utilizing the same fe ciples as the 
geography to undertake the whole job. Navy Hellcat 
When the reports from the aircraft ... drones may be used in ; 











The theatrical performance was 
calculated to prove that the responsi- 
bility for strategic bombing.should be 
given to the Navy and a huge fleet of 
super carriers. It should not be. The 


A C anti-aircraft defense, searchin t 
carrier Boxer are studied objectively enemy planes and destroying hice ty 
re —- b is rn aa the electronically homed missiles, 

avy did nothing out of the ordinary. But the recent perf 
It loaded some obsolete Planes with the sry —wemnpnscar tran 


flight deck of the Boxer served no 
big bombs and electronic equipment, strategic purpose. And they may have 
made drones out of them and led them handed the Russians propaganda ma- 


over a target. terial. If it had been a true experi. 
During World War II, the Air ment, it would have 

Corps filled B-24’s and B-17's full of in secret, observed 

TNT and sent them over targets on reporters, 


the continent, especially at North Sea The conclusi 
submarine bases. The drones were on must be that the 


Navy's opening of pushbutton warfare 
called Weary Willies. Back in 1944 Was a stun Barn 
end before, the War Department and Peres thon Saal aay 


















financed by the taxpayer, 




























Serving at home and far away 


DELCO RADIO 


As the world’s largest producer of radios for automotive use, 

Delco Radio serves the nation at home with quality manufacturing 
facilities, a broad engineering and production experience. Today, 
this same know-how and capacity is also at work in the service of the 
nation, in many far away places, through the expanding production 
of complex radio equipment for our armed forces. Here, where 








IN PRODUCTION 


Delco Radio is the world’s 
largest builder of auto- 
mobile radios—the leader 
in production and assembly 
of component parts. 


precision output must match exacting schedules, Delco Radio 
continues to demonstrate its leadership in the on-time delivery 


of outstanding products. You can always count on Delco Radio 
to deliver the goods—near and far away. 


DELCO RADIO 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, KOKOMO, INDIANA 





IN ENGINEERING 


Delco Radio developed 
many of the most impor- 
tant advances inautomotive 
radio ... has outstanding 
experience in this field. 





IN QUALITY 


Each step in the manufac- 
turing of Delco Radio 
products is closely super- 
vised to maintain high, 
uniform product quality. 





IN MANUFACTURING 


Completely integrated for 
efficient production from 
raw material to finished 
product, Delco Radio 
meets any customer need. 
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Traffic on local service airlines during the first half 
of 1952 was double the volume carried in the same 
period of 1950. 

ee * * 

An indication of airline safety accomplishments is found 
in recent quotations of extra premiums charged per $1,000 
of life insurance by one of the leading insurance com- 
panies. For airline pilots, $2.50; housepainters, $2.50; rail- 
road detectives and 
watchmen, $5; bridge 
painters, $5. 

® ey % 

All the furniture 
in the Caribe Hilton 
Hotel in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, was 
flown in from New 


York to save on crat- 


ing and to avoid breakage of the furnishings. 
® ry ® 

For a trip of 200 miles, a helicopter capable of 100 
mph should get you there faster than a fixed wing 
airplane cruising at 170. If a ground time of five min- 
utes at each terminal is assumed for the helicopter 
trip, and thirty minutes for the airplane rider, aver- 
age speed for the whole journey is nearly ninety mph 
for the helicopter and eighty-six mph for the airplane. 

e ® ® 

During 1950, private aircraft used for business and pro- 
fessional trips flew 100,000 more hours than the sched- 
uled airlines. 

® % # 

The average length of all domestic air carrier passenger 
trips is 461 miles. 

2 % % 

The air transport fleet owned by American corpora- 
tions numbers about 10,000 planes. About 1,700 of 
them are multi-engine aircraft. Many are Twin- 
Beeches, Lockheed Lodestars, and DC-3s, but big busi- 
ness has even gone in for big B-17s and B-24s. 

= x * 

A single US transport plane can carry enough fuel to 
drive your automobile 165,000 miles. That’s about enough 
to keep the average motorist rolling until 1968. 

* % = 

A British Overseas plane en route from Tripoli to 
London and New York recently had a passenger list of 
600 monkeys. A rhi- 
noceros, according to 
B.O.A.C., is the most 
exclusive patron of 
the Zoo Specials, in- 
sisting on traveling 
alone. 

% * % 

During 1951, 
lightplanes dusted an area the size of West Virginia, 
sprayed as much land as there is in Vermont and New 
Jersey combined, and fertilized and seeded an area as 
big as Massachusetts. Cities and towns fighting insects 
from the air sprayed as much territory as half the state 
of Connecticut. 
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During the first half of 1952, airline coach travel jumped 
seventy percent in volume over 1951. Nine carriers now 
provide low-rate coach travel to 43 cities, and sixteen per- 
cent of airline patronage is now accounted for by coach 
trips. By Wilfred Owen 
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flight 
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Pressure Transmitters 
f -Precision Potentiometers 
Accelerometers 
Aeroheads 
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G. M. GIANNINI & CO., INC., Pasadena 1, California 














PAY LESS NOW 





GREATER COVERAGE FOR LESS MONEY: 




















Complete 
IMMEDIATE SAVINGS UP TO... 30% 
Auto . from prevailing board rates which apply 
in your territory can be YOURS on this 
complete. low cost Automobile Insurance 
Insurance Policy. GOVERNMENT SERVICES _ IN- 


SURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with 
a highly selected and specialized class of 
policy holders. Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage, liability 
. medical payments . . . accidental 
death... comprehensive personal liability 
. comprehensive fire and theft coverage. 
Covers collision damage to your car. Covers 
towing. Remember. once a policy 
holder, INSURANCE is always avail- 
able to YOU! Former Air Force men 
who know your problems handle your 
policies. 








HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 





This Floater Policy covers everything personal 
anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. It protects 
your household goods. clothing. uniforms, 
furniture, jewelry and valuable personal 

effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 

Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES. INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
























Not Affiliated With United States Government 


MAIL GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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F 86 Sabre* Jets on a Canadair 
Assembly Line at Montreal, Canada. 


What are we building at Canadair? 


In the building of hundreds of one of the world’s finest jets . . . the F-86 ‘Sabre’ . . . Canadair 


demonstrates its ability to meet today’s exacting demands in aircraft production. 


A whole new concept of engineering and manufacturing precision has been brought about 
in the production of jet aircraft ... Canadair meets this concept with the most advanced equipment, 


the finest of plant facilities, and its thousands of skilled craftsmen and engineers. 


Canadair will continue to meet whatever may be the exacting demands of 


aircraft manufacture . .. in peace or war. . . today or in the future. 


*Made under license from North American Aviation, Inc. 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


A subsidiary of 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
(Formerly: Electric Boat Company) 


New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. 
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Know Your Enemy 


BEATING REDS AT OWN GAME 


ART OF THE JOB of this magazine is to set the rec- 
ord straight on matters pertaining to airpower. And 
certainly the core of our airpower is the men who man 
our combat aircraft. That is why we felt it our 

bounden duty, when the matter was brought to our atten- 
tion, to take up the cudgel on behalf of the two Air Force 
officers, Lieutenants Kenneth L. Enoch and John S. Quinn, 
who had been falsely accused by the Communists of par- 
ticipating in bacteriological warfare in North Korea. 

It was most gratifying, too, to find that the article excited 
widespread interest, literally worldwide, and to know that 
we had played a small part in making the free world aware 
that Enoch and Quinn had been victimized as part of a 
gigantic and cruel hoax. The Associated Press gave national 
distribution to a story based on the article and clippings 
are pouring into our shop from all over the country. The 
Los Angeles Times and the Honolulu Star Bulletin featured 
it on their front pages, under eight-column headlines. 

No small part of the impact created by the article was 
due to the efforts of AFA local leaders, who brought the 
article to the attention of editors and stimulated wider edi- 
torial coverage than it otherwise would have obtained, in- 
cluding editorials in several leading newspapers. 

The Newspaper Enterprise Association condensed the 
article and distributed it to its 800 client newspapers, repre- 
senting a combined circulation of about 20,000,000. The In- 
ternational Information Administration of the United States 
State Department reprinted the article and distributed it, 
through US Information Service Offices abroad, to foreign 
magazines and newspapers in the British Empire, continen- 
tal Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, Far East, 
Africa, and the French-language press in Canada. 

Radio station KFI in Los Angeles telephoned Col. Dris- 
coll in Paris, where he is presently assigned to the Advi- 
sory Group for Aeronautical Research and Development 
(NATO), and transcribed an intercontinental interview. 
The transcription then was featured on a radio program, 
“KFI Calling.” The article was also quoted on network 
radio and television newscasts. 

Newsmen queried the Pentagon on its reaction to the 
charges levelled in Arr Force Magazine and in reply Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Finletter issued a strong public 
confirmation of the charges and a-denunciation of the Red 
torture methods. His statement follows: 

“All members of the Armed Forces and particularly those 
of the United States Air Force, feel an intense revulsion 
against Chinese Communist methods of forcing false con- 
fessions from their victims to provide grist for the Com- 
munist propaganda mill. 

“There is no doubt in anyone’s mind that the testimony 
of Lieutenant Enoch, for example, was forced on every 
single point. 

“These barbaric methods of endeavoring to ‘brain-wash’ 
the minds of soldiers for propaganda purposes are among 
the blackest marks yet recorded against the Communist 
regimes.” 

Lieut. Gen. Thomas B. White, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations USAF, wrote us, “The article is commendable 
and consistent with the usual high standard of your maga- 
zine. Naturally, no one is more concerned with the safety 
and welfare of American flyers than I am and consequently, 

(Continued on page 30) 








{ Man Who Knows 


The following communication was received from Robert Vogeler, 
who himself was tortured until he signed a phony confession and 
subsequently spent fifteen months in a Red Hungarian prison: 


Magazine, “It Could Have Been You” by Col. John F. 
Driscoll, as well as the editorial by Arthur F. Kelly in 
the same issue, are of such timeliness and importance that 
I believe they should be made available to all Americans. 
The editorial is a elear statement of what must be done 
by our government in combatting the Communist threat 
with which all Americans are faced. Thus far the impres- 
sion that has been given the people of the United States 
of the “cold war,” which the Soviet Union is carrying on, 
and the not so cold war in Korea, has been one that defi- 
nitely minimizes the seriousness of our present conflict. 

Mr. Kelly so well states in his editorial that it is impera- 
tive that a full account should be made of what the Com- 
munists are doing, not only in the physical war in Korea, 
but also the war they are carrying out to condition men’s 
minds. To condition those minds to accept the dangerous 
propaganda which the Communists in Moscow and their 
agents all over the world are disseminating for the purpose 
of enslaving the world, or for the purpose of preparing free 
peoples to accept Communist slavery without resistance. 

I have seen the techniques of the Communists practiced 
successfully in a few of the nineteen nations comprising 
600 million people that have been enslaved since 1945. 

The article by Colonel Driscoll, although only treating 
that phase dealing with the preparation of prisoners for a 
Communist public trial, pra make clear to everyone just 
how the will and brain of strong-minded men can be influ- 
enced to the extent of completely changing the individual's 
philosophy — changing all the deep beliefs and the faith 
upon which hope and life itself depends. What the Com- 
munists do in their torture chambers and prisons, they are 
also doing more slowly through their propaganda media. 

All Americans should be made aware not only that we 
have an enemy, but should know the viciousness of the 
type of warfare that the enemy is waging against all man- 
kind in the free world. 

I definitely concur that in the past our government, our 
press, our institutions and public officials have been crimi- 
nally lax in their failure to expose the facts of Communism 
in forthright terms—calling “a spade a spade.” I compli- 
mént you for your editorial by Arthur F. Kelly and the 
article by Colonel Driscoll, which pull no punches and I 
sincerely hope that your example will encourage others to 
do the same. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Kelly’s statement: 

“A ‘Know Your Enemy’ campaign, or any other form of 
psychological warfare, is only as good as the physical forces 
we have available to back us up.” 

In my opinion, the active campaign of exposing Commu- 
nist methods unequivocally must be supported by a stron 
Air Force program, a program which I have commana 
wholeheartedly since my experiences at the hands of the 
Hungarian Communists in Budapest. 

Your magazine, Air Force, should:be complimented for 
its courage and I trust you will continue your efforts to 
bring the truth to the American people while there is still 
time to defend ourselves against enslavement and to assist 
in the liberation of the many unfortunate peoples who have 
already been enslaved. It is my conviction that by following 
the principles proposed by you, we can accomplish the 
destruction of Communism without becoming involved in 
a war of destruction. - 


"x ARTICLE in the November issue of Am Force 


Robert A. Vogeler 
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Designed for dependability 


... tested (and re-tested) for precision 


KOLLSMAN devises, develops duction, the Kollsman Instrument 
and manufactures high-precision Corporation welcomes the oppor- 
Aircraft Instruments and Con- tunity to apply its research experi- 
trols ¢ Miniature AC Motors for ence to the solution of problems 
Indicating and Remote Control 1 instrumentation and control. 
Applications ¢ Optical Parts and 
Optical Devices ¢ Radio Com- 
munications and Navigation 
Equipment 
While our manufacturing divisions 
are engaged largely in defense pro- 





KOLLSMAN INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
SUBSIDIARY OF 


Standard coil PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
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PEOPLE 


In The Air News 


Col. Donald J. M. Blakeslee, CO of the 27th 
Fighter-Escort Wing, who led his wing 
of F-84G’s in 
transpacific 
flight of 7,800 
miles from US 
to Japan. Pilots 
of the 27th set a 
new record for 
over-water flight 
by single-engine 
fighters when 
they flew the 
last 2,575 miles 
non-stop, using in-flight refueling tech- 
niques. Colonel Blakeslee’s wife lives in 
Austin, Texas. 


Igor I. Sikorsky, noted pioneer in develop- 
ment of the helicopter, who received the 
1951 National 
Defense Trans- 
portation Asso- 
ciation’s award 
for achievement 
in transport. In 
accepting the 
award from AF 
Sec’y Finletter, 
Sikorsky pre- 
dicted that ’cop- 
ters capable of 
carrying thirty to forty passengers and 
comparable amounts of cargo are not 
more than two years away. 





Pilot Officer Jean Lennox. Bird, Women’s 
RAF Volunteer Reserve, first woman to 
win the wings of 
an RAF pilot. 
She became eli- 
gible under a 
new ruling after 
passing the same 
flying and 
ground test re- 
quired of other 
RAF pilots. She * | 
holds a senior 
commercial 
pilot’s license and a full instructor’s li- 
cense. The British aviatrix has more than 
3,000 flying hours to her credit. 


Col. Fred J. Ascani, one of the AF’s lead- 
ing specialists in research testing of air- 
craft, who re- 
cently received 
USAF’s Mackay 
Trophy for 1951 
for setting a 
world speed rec- 
ord of 635.6 
mph in the 
100 kilometer 
Closed Course 
Competition at 
the National Air 
Races in Detroit last year. Colonel Ascani 
flew an F-86E to beat the previous rec- 
ord of 605.8 mph. 
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Research 
Rides a Rocket 


The Naval Research Laboratory’s 
Viking rocket research at White 
Sands Proving Grounds, N. M., 
hunts facts, figures and formulas 
in the upper atmosphere. 


URTLING far into the blue, Naval Research Labor- 
H atory rockets ask questions of the earth’s upper 
atmosphere . . . flash back the answers needed to guide 
the designers of tomorrow’s piloted and pilotless super- 
altitude systems for peace or war. What are the pres- 
sures and temperatures of the earth’s atmospheric 
layers... the high-altitude changes in the earth’s mag- 
netic field affecting navigational instruments . . . the 
alterations in radio waves caused by the ionosphere .. . 
the effects of sun spots on communications equipment 
out beyond the filtering effects of the earth’s heavy 
atmosphere? 


Martin Viking rockets play a major role in this high- 
altitude flight research program. Last summer, the 
Viking cracked the world’s altitude record for single- 
stage rockets . . . nosing 136 miles into the heavens at 
a top speed of 4100 m.p.h. Now, an even more powerful 
Viking is being readied for launching. The Martin 
Company is proud to be a partner with the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in these vital activities . . . helping 
to prove that America’s most valuable secret weapon is 
its scientific leadership! THe GLenn L. Martin Com- 
PANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable = Aircraft Since 1909 

Developers and Manufacturers of: Navy P5M-1 Marlin seaplanes ¢ Air 
Force B-57A Canberra night intruder bombers « Air Force B-61 Matador 
pilotless bombers « Navy P4M-1 Mercator patrol planes * Navy KDM-1 
Plover target drones * Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets « Air Force 
XB-51 developmental tactical bomber * Martin airliners ¢ Guided missiles « 
Electronic fire control & radar systems * Leaders in Building Air Power to 
Guard the Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. 
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GREATER SAFETY through 
EXTERNAL FUEL TANKS 


RAPID AND EFFICIENT FUELING...un- 
der-wing external tanks provide quick and 
efficient fueling without specialized fuel- 
ing equipment. This is an exclusive feature 
of the Fairchild C-119H, 


-external tanks 
allow ready access to all operating com- 
ponents of fuel system...make fueling of 
the new Fairchild C-119 H easier, safer 
and quicker. 


FEATURES of the new C€-119H 


Increased Wing Surfaces * Larger Flight Control Surfaces 
improved Stability and Control ¢ Increased Payload and Better 
Cargo Distribution ¢ Greater Combat Range ¢ Lower Stall and 
Jump Speeds ¢ Shorter Take-Offs and Landings ¢ Greater Tail 
Clearance ¢ External Fuel System * More Efficient Heating System 
Rough Field Landing Gear * Crew Bail-Out Chute 


aw 4 FP 
AUTOMATIC CO 
readily accessible to pilot...and compli- 
cated fuel selection systems are elimi- 


nated. Trim, as effected by fuel. consump- 
tion, remains constant. 
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CARRIERS TO THE RESCUR? 


= ~ rs e ‘ : 
A report to the taxpayer on Exercise Mainbrace, the maneuver 


_ of a NATO carrier task group in waters off Northern Europe 














HORT OF THE bloody facts revealed in all-out war, 
the American citizen who wants to see his country 
secure and solvent rarely has the opportunity to assess 
the worth of the multi-billion dollar weapons systems 
which he is called upon to finance, and upon whose 


efficiency he depends for the defense of his nation. 
Within the past few months, however, just such an 
opportunity presented itself in the form of a naval exer- 
cise by the combined NATO fleet in the waters off Scandi- 
navia. Here was a vital experience for the taxpayer—a huge 
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CARRIERS 





share of his military investment on 
the test block for all to see. 

This report on the exercise is the 
result of a careful study of press dis- 
patches from the scene, including 
several major points from British and 
Norwegian newsmen which never 
appeared in American papers. It is 
presented in the belief that the tax- 
payer is entitled to know what he is 
buying. 

According to the eminent naval 
authority, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin of 
The New York Times, who was pres- 
ent at the exercise, this maneuver 
of NATO naval forces in Norwegian 
waters and the North Sea, known as 
Exercise Mainbrace, was designed to 
demonstrate that “the defense of the 
European flanks, Scandinavia in the 
north and the Mediterranean in the 
south, is primarily a maritime task... 
for seapower and airpower, the latter 
based primarily on carrier decks.” 
This was written before the maneu- 
ver began. 

Shortly after the end of the exer- 
cise, Mr. Baldwin was constrained to 
conclude that “there is more doubt 
whether carriers can operate with 
much efficiency or effectiveness in* 
the windswept, shallow and enclosed 
North Sea, where mines are preva- 
lent, room for maneuvering limited, 
and weather often bad.” 

This conclusion suggests the need 
for a reassessment of strategic plan- 
ning within the NATO structure and 
of the carrier task force as a major 
weapons system. Mainbrace exposed 
serious flaws in our whole philosophy 
of naval warfare, flaws which will be 
very difficult to explain away. 

Briefly, the setting of Mainbrace 
was this — a hypothetical Eurasian 
power had struck at General Ridg- 
way’s NATO forces across the North 
German plain. Thirty days after hos- 
tilities had begun an enemy (Or- 
ange) force invaded Norway from 
the north, to seize invaluable sub- 
marine bases in the Norwegian fjords 
and to seal off Scandinavia. Simul- 
taneously a thrust was made into 
Denmark, toward the Jutland Pen- 
insula. Both attacks were succeeding 
and the scanty NATO (Blue) forces 
needed air support. This is where the 
Navy was to have come in. 

An Anglo-American carrier task 
force was ordered to sail from the 
Firth of Clyde, on Scotland’s west 
coast, and steam to northern Norway. 
There its planes were to deliver two 
days of interdiction and close support 
strikes, “stabilizing the front” for the 
beleaguered NATO, or Blue, defend- 
ers. The task force then would with- 
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draw, refuel at sea and proceed to 
Danish waters for two more days of 
aerial action in support of Blue 
forces there. Coincidentally with the 
latter move, a battalion of Marines 
was to make an unopposed landing 
behind Danish lines on the Jutland 
peninsula. 

What actually happened, briefly, 
was that wind and weather com- 
bined to limit the sorties over Nor- 
way to a fraction of those originally 
planned and those that were flown 
were largely ineffective because of a 
communications snafu. Bad weather 
in Denmark also played havoc with 
plans. The Marines landed eight and 
one-half hours late and on the oppo- 
site side of the Jutland peninsula 
from their original destination. One 
of the two days of flying scheduled 
in support of the Danish operation 
had to be cancelled. 

Far from being the heartening 
demonstration of sea-air power in de- 
fense of the vulnerable northern flank 
of the NATO alliance, Mainbrace 
proved to be a serious indictment of 
carrier warfare for use in European 
waters. Let’s take a look at a few 
of the flaws it revealed. 

First, we must distinguish between 
flaws that are a result of the inevitable 
snafus of war, the kind of thing that 
can happen to anyone, and _ those 
which are basic and inherent to the 
Weapons system in question. 

The pardonable snafu is well illus= 
trated by the case of the Marine air 
squadron which was abruptly or- 
dered home, while enroute to Exer- 
cise Mainbrace, because its pilots 
were insufficiently trained for carrier 
operations. This sort of deficiency, 
while regrettable, is not basic to the 
true weakness in the carrier philos- 
ophy and indicates no more than a 
lack of foresight on the part of plan- 
ners. It certainly is no reflection on 
the Marine Corps or its fine flyers. 

Another snafu which was not basic 
to the philosophy involved in the op- 
eration was the communications foul- 
up which minimized the effect of the 
air strikes on northern Norway. In 
this instance the radio frequency 
specified in the operational order was 
not adhered to by the supporting 
planes. As a result, the tactical air 
control parties on the ground had 
difficulty in pointing out suitable tar- 
gets. This was a type of command- 
personnel failure that can happen to 
anyone. 

Inherent to the operation of a car- 
rier task force—and therefore basic— 
is its vulnerability to mechanical fail- 
ures and operational accidents, to 


submarine and mine attack, to attack 
from the air—both high and low level; 
and to weather. Mainbrace pointed up 
many of these vulnerabilities as never 
before. It also showed how the re- 
quirements for frequent refueling 
make impossible the sustained opera- 
tions needed in the land battle. And it 
underscored the economic drain re- 
flected in the vast number of ships 
and men it takes io keep a relative 
handful of planes in the air on offen- 
sive missions. Thus, a detailed ap- 
praisal of the exercise is worth the 
consideration of every citizen, and 
especially our legislative and military 
leaders. 

This kind of appraisal is especially 
important because the weaknesses of 
the task force as a weapons system 
have been glossed over or ignored by 
its apologists. So before a detailed 
examination of Mainbrace, let’s take 
a look at what the carrier is supposed 
to be able to do. 

Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
William M. Fechteler has said that 
“the fleet carrier is the core of the 
Navy's attack. The carrier is in es- 
sence a floating airfield — fast and 
highly mobile. From it, large and 
powerful planes may be launched 
from any geographical position on the 
earth’s surface where there will be 
water under the ship’s keel.” 

Navy League President Frank A, 
Hecht has said, “By stationing car- 
riers around the periphery of West- 
ern Europe we can have air bases 
which can furnish support for our 
ground troops and can effectively in- 
tercept enemy airpower.” (Emphasis 
supplied in both instances) 

This is exactly what Mainbrace in- 
dicated could not be done, due to in- 
herent weaknesses in the carrier task 
force as a weapons system. 

Consider, for example, mechanical 
failures and operational accidents. 
On its way to Scotland one of the 
two catapults on the carrier Franklin 
D. Roosevelt capable of launching 
jet planes had a malfunction. It de- 
stroyed the airplane, killed the pilot 
and disabled the catapult. No enemy 
action was involved. The FDR had 
not, at the time, even joined the fleet. 
Such occurrences are relatively com- 
mon and are a continuous crippling 
factor in maintaining a carrier oper- 
ation. A carrier can be laid up for 
weeks as a result of a crash on its 
flight deck, as was the Essex at a 
crucial period in the Korean war. 
Such operational accidents may oc- 
cur day or night, in fair weather or 
foul, in combat or in peacetime train- 
ing. They reflect an inherent weak- 
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ness in “floating airfields.” Compare 
this with a crash on an airstrip on 
land, where the aircraft can be bull- 
dozed aside, the runway patched, 
and operations resumed in a matter 
of hours, if they are interrupted at all. 
Another inherent weakness is the 
vulnerability of any surface vessel, or 
group of surface vessels, to submarine 
attack. Although the enemy (Orange) 
forces included only ten submarines, 
three having snorkels, indications are 
that they Seriously crippled the car- 
rier task force. From conflicting ac- 
counts (no official statement has been 
made) it appears that two attacks 
were delivered. The first took place 
as the fleet came out of the Firth of 
Clyde, the submarine skippers claim- 
ing hits on the Midway, the FDR, the 
Wasp, and the British carrier Illus- 
trious. Two days later another sub 
claimed two hits on the battleship 
Wisconsin and three more on the Mid- 
way. Although one torpedo does not 
usually sink a carrier, it compels it to 
put about and seek port for repairs; 
and the four hits claimed on the Mid- 
way would have been fatal. In each 
case the submarines penetrated the 
destroyer screen. It was claimed that 
one submarine had been depth- 
charged by destroyers, without indi- 
cation as to whether this was before 
or after it had delivered its attack. 
There was also a report that a land- 
based Royal Air Force patrol plane 
(not a part of the task force) had de- 
tected and depth-charged another. 
The submarine menace has been 
felt on maneuvers other fhan Main- 
brace. Last summer, during Exercise 
Grand Slam in the Mediterranean, 
the French submarine Mille sneaked 
undetected through a destroyer 
screen, completely under the Ftench 
carrier Lafayette, put a torpedo into 
an American carrier, then turned 
around and potted the Lafayette. 
And in maneuvers off Argentia, New- 
foundland, in the fall of 1949 the 
maneuver commander, an American 
admiral, was quoted as saying, “The 
carrier task force would have been 
destroyed by enemy submarines.” 
Certainly the inherent vulnerability 
of the task force to undersea attack 
cannot be minimized—as indeed it has 
been in the official Navy statements 
about Mainbrace. Not when the Rus- 
sians have 370 subs, more than five 
times the U-boat fleet Germany had 
at the start of World War II. 
Weather was offered as the prime 
excuse for the failure of the carrier- 
based planes to carry out their Main- 
brace mission. Hanson Baldwin de- 
scribed it as follows in a dispatch to 
The New York Times: 
“Wild seas and a gale out of the 
Arctic intervened again in Exercise 








“CARRIER TEST BLOCK 


Exercise Mainbrace, designed to demonstrate, among other 
things, that the defense of Scandinavia could be adequately 
supported by carrier aviation, instead reiterated several major 
weaknesses of the carrier task force as a major weapons 
system. Among these— 


2 MECHANICAL FAILURES, such as the malfunc- 
‘tion of a catapult, which destroyed a plane, 
killed a pilot and forced a carrier to put in for 


repair. 


@ VULNERABILITY TO SUBMARINE ATTACK. 
Although the “enemy” had only ten subs, three 
with snorkels, indications are they seriously 
crippled the fleet. 


@ VULNERABILITY TO AIR ATTACK. The task force 
was attacked successfully from the air several 
times—both from low and high altitudes. 


@ WEATHER, which cancelled 400 of 500 sorties 
planned for the first two days of the exercise 
and half of flying scheduled in the final phase. 


@ NEED FOR FREQUENT REFUELING, which forced 
the fleet to withdraw after two days support of 
the land battle even though only twenty percent 
of planned missions had been flown. 


@ EXCESSIVE COST in proportion to firepower de- 
livered. Dozens of ships are needed solely to 
protect the carriers, yet only a third of a task 
force’s planes are over the battlefield at one 


time. 
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To keep ‘em flying from the flattops tokes thou- _ 
sands of men and dozens of ships of various types _ 
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THIRTY DESTROYERS 


FOUR SUBMARINES 


DEFENSIVE JACKPOT FOR A HANDFUL OF PLANES 


The battlewagons and cruisers become extremely high priced in the history of warfare. The anti-sub screen of de: 
anti-aircraft platforms, though the battleship is also used os a escort vessels and the picket submarines,: protect the 
conimand ship —probably the most luxurious and expensive CP from sean for madd air —— a vee: 
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THEY FUEL AND FEED THE FLEET 
Keeping the carriers and their vast screening force steaming are Each carrier task group must have ak 


the assorted supply vessels of the Mobile Replenishment Force. carrier task force, there are two or more carrier “tank : 
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ONE SMALL CARRIER 
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FIVE DESTROYERS 


FOUR DESTROYER ESCORTS 


THREE FRIGATES 


AND THESE PROTECT THE SUPPLY SHIPS 
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Mainbrace today (September 18) 
and forced the cancellation for the 
second day of a scheduled air strike 
against the ‘enemy’ in the vicinity of 
Bodo, Norway. 

“Some officers and civilian observ- 
ers . . - Were seriously concerned 
about the effects of the enforced can- 
cellation of most of the Bodo phase 
of Mainbrace upon Norwegian 
morale.... 

“Unfortunately, the Norwegians 
now will have little chance, unless 
present plans are changed, to witness 
the true power of naval task forces.... 

“The fleet sent about 100 of 500 
planned offensive sorties over the 
Bodo area yesterday until flying was 
cancelled in the late morning. ... 

“This morning the Midway, one of 
the three largest aircraft carriers in 
the world, was making only four 
knots through the heavy seas, just 
enough to maintain steerage way. 
During a turn last night a great 
comber squashed in the roller cur- 
tains of the side of the Midway’s han- 
gar deck and the flooding water lifted 
a fork-lift crane and threatened dam- 
age to the planes on the hangar 
deck.” 

And here is Mr. Baldwin again 
during the support of the amphibious 
effort in Denmark: 

“The best laid plans of Exercise 
Mainbrace were again disrupted by 
nature today (September 23) as 
typical [emphasis supplied} North 
Sea weather —a brisk wind and a 
choppy sea, low-lying scud and poor 
visibility—intervened in the “Battle of 
Denmark.’ 

“Only a few carrier-based aircraft 
took off from wet decks and com- 
manding officers cancelled previously 
planned flight schedules. The weath- 
er hampered both land-based and 
carrier-based planes and the mimic 
twelve-day war slowed. .. .” 

And yet, as Mr. Baldwin himself 
reported, the weather encountered 
was only “typical” of September in 
the North Sea, and it must be added 
that September is by no means the 
worst weather month of the year in 
that area. 

Mr. Baldwin cushioned his re- 
marks with the statement that “flying 
was by no means impossible and 
flight operations would have been 
maintained in actual war, but the 
risks were not justified in peacetime 
maneuvers.” 

The latter theory was often put 
forth in defense of the Mainbrace 
failures, by Mr. Baldwin and others. A 
high ranking American naval. officer 
admitted, in discussing the maneu- 


vers, that carriers are not fitted for 
sustained operations in support of 
ground troops, that they can deliver 
one good punch, or a series of 
punches, then they must cut and run. 
At the same time he pointed out that 
land-based air also has its weather 
problems. 

This begs the question. There is a 
big difference between weather over 
target and weather at takeoff. Few, if 
any, land-based planes ever failed to 
complete a mission because they 
were weathered in at takeoff. And if 
their home base was socked ir. they 
landed somewhere else. It has been 
done time and again, as it is to- 
day in Korea. But a carrier-based 
plane has nowhere else to go. Carri- 
ers can neither launch nor recover 
their planes in dirty weather without 
risking high operational losses. In 
really bad weather they can’t operate 
at all. As witness the Midway, they 
can be damaged by the sea alone, 
without regard to enemy action. 

Air attack on the task force by 
Orange forces was limited by some 
extremely interesting ground rules 
laid down at the beginning of the ex- 
ercise. Among these—no simulated 
atomic weapons were to be used. 

Yet even these safeguards were not 
able to protect the fleet. Although 
not reported in the American press, 
the London Daily Telegraph said on 
September 17 that the task force was 
attacked successfully at low level by 
twin-engined Sea Hornets of the 
Royal Navy. Clouds to a height of 
500 feet overhung the sea, but the 
planes came in at fifty feet and at- 
tacked by radar. In eight strikes only 
thirty percent of the attackers were 
detected. The heavy clouds made 
anti-aircraft fire ineffective and ham- 
pered the fleet’s combat air patrol 
cover. On the other hand, the big 
ships showed up plainly on the at- 
tacking planes’ radar. 

The fleet was equally vulnerable to 
high-level attack. On the night of 
September 16-17, British-based RAF 
Washingtons (B-29s) bombed it by 
radar from 18,000 feet. The British 
magazine Aeroplane described it thus 
in its issue of October 3: 

“The bomber crews were able to 
make visual identification of the tar- 
gets while others bombed by radar. 
Some of them claimed to have found 
and dealt with the Replenishment 
Group, which was sailing a little far- 
ther south. During the attack, carrier- 
borne aircraft were sighted but they 
did not intercept.” This attack was 
not described in American press dis- 
patches. 
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The fact that the American press 
evidently were not aware of this ac- 
tion indicates either that the attack 
was not detected by the task force, 
which is consistent with the fact that 
the carrier planes sighted made no 
attempt to intercept, or that our Navy 
knew of it but did not pass on the 
information to the correspondents 
with the fleet. At the time of the at- 
tack the fleet was wallowing in heavy 
seas, which would have made anti- 
aircraft fire highly inaccurate if not 
impossible. Actually, it is much easier 
to pick up a task force than a land 
base by radar. An airfield is an area 
of land against a background of land. 
But the contrast of a big ship against 
the water shows up like a sore thumb 
on a radar scope. 

The Mainbrace plan called for two 
days of tactical air strikes to “stabi- 
lize the front” in the “Battle of Nor- 
way.” Now, it is well established that 
a land battle of any magnitude can- 
not be stabilized by tactical air free 
to pull out after two days and go else- 
where. Why, then, only two days of 
air strikes? The answer lies in the fact 
that a carrier task force can operate 
at peak level for only two or three 
days, whereupon it must withdraw to 
refuel. Here again is a limitation that 
is basic to the nature of naval air war, 
regardless of weather or any external 
conditions. The carrier task force sim- 
ply is incapable of sustained opera- 
tions. Even though, as in the case of 
Mainbrace, weather may curtail or 
even cancel out air strikes entirely, 
the huge carriers and their support- 
ing ships continue to eat fuel at a 
prodigious rate, fair weather or foul. 
When land-based planes aren't fly- 
ing, the fuel stays in the tanks. But 
a carrier task force eats it up, peace 
or war, flying or not. 

With the foregoing limitations upon 
the effectiveness of a carrier task force 
let’s look at the mighty investment in 
men, materials, and dollars that it 
takes to keep even one carrier group 
in operation. A typical task group 
consists of four carriers, although that 
number may vary. The task group off 
Korea has three. In addition there are 
six to eight heavy support ships, usu- 
ally two battlewagons and four cruis- 
ers, plus as many as thirty destroyers 
and escort vessels, and three or four 
picket submarines. 

What do these ships do? Let’s také 
them in order of their remoteness 
from the carriers, core of the group. 
The defensive picket subs, equipped 
with radar search gear and powerful 


_ radios, range far to the flanks and 


ahead and behind to warn of ap- 
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proaching aircraft. The destroyers 
serve as anti-submarine screen, also a 
purely defensive role. (And, inci- 
dentally, each destroyer assigned to a 
carrier group in wartime means one 
stripped from escort duty for the 
vital merchant and troop convoys.) 
The heavy support ships, both battle- 
ships and cruisers, are mere floating, 
and extremely expensive, anti-air- 
craft gun platforms, again a purely 
defensive role. However, the battle- 
ship has other uses, as Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out in The New York Times 
Magazine of October 19: 

“She (the battleship) is useful, 
too, as a command ship; a fleet ad- 
miral, freed from the distracting 
noise and ordered confusion of a car- 
rier, can organize his staff and plan his 
actions more judiciously in a battle- 
ship’s spacious compartments.” The 
battleship on this basis, has become 
the most luxurious and expensive 
mobile command post, or office, in 
the history of warfare. 

Thus far we have only the four car- 
riers of the task group available for 
offensive missions. But that is only 
part of the story. Since at least fifty 
percent of the air missions, as a rule, 
are defensive in nature, you can can- 
cel two of the four carriers—one to fly 
the CAP (combat air patrol) missions 
for the day, the other to stand by 
for scramble. 

So, if the two remaining carriers 
are of the Midway class and weather, 
mechanical equipment, the enemy, 
etc., permit these to operate at maxi- 
mum capability, they have a total of 
little over 200 planes to play with, 
about one-third of which they can 
have over the battle area at any given 
time. So we have four subs, some 
thirty destroyers and escort vessels, 
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two battleships, four cruisers, and 
four carriers busily engaged in keep- 
ing about seventy planes over the bat- 
tle area. A carrier task force is usually 
made up of two or more such groups. 
When you consider that a single bat- 
tleship of the Missouri class has a 
complement of 2,300 officers and 
men, one begins to realize how deeply 
this weapons system is digging into 
the taxpayer’s pocket. 

To keep such a fleet steaming 
ahead requires still more ships—what 
the Navy calls a Mobile Replenish- 
ment Force. This normally will con- 
sist of a minimum of the following— 
eight fleet oilers, an ammunition ship, 
a store ship, a destroyer tender, a 
refrigerator ship, and—low man on 
the totem pole—a fleet tug. 

And, in a sort of naval chain reac- 
tion, these supply vessels must be 
protected against enemy attack; so 
each Mobile Replenishment Force 
must have its own screen. This usu- 
ally includes another carrier, five de- 
stroyers, four destroyer escorts, and 
three frigates. Of course, all of these 
must be resupplied and the ships 
which supply them must be 
protected. 

This was the type of multi-million 
dollar force which attempted to pro- 
tect Scandinavia during Exercise 
Mainbrace. We have already seen 
Mr. Baldwin’s conclusion as to the 
inability of such forces to operate 
profitably in the North Sea. The Brit- 
ish Admiral Brind (CINC North) 
showed but little more optimism, as 
Mr. Baldwin pointed out in a dis- 
patch of September 26: 

“Admiral Brind said the feasibility 
of operating carrier task forces in the 
North Sea depended entirely upon 
circumstances, for instance, upon the 
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strength of enemy land-based air. 
power, submarines, mines, etc. Some- 
times carriers might be able to oper. 
ate in such narrow waters, sometimes 
they would not, he added.” 

It is worth noting that none of the 
admirals involved made the claim, in 
public comments after the exercise, 
that naval airpower is just what Scan- 
dinavia needs to be fairly secure 
against a Russian blitz. In view of the 
fact that a real political advantage 
would ensue if it were feasible to 
create such an impression, it seems 
logical to believe that even the more 
optimistic admirals are not prepared 
to take such a stand today. 

Of course, every military operation 
is subject to the limitations of “cir. 
cumstances,” whatever they may be. 
But the fact is that the conclusions 
drawn from Mainbrace, even by Navy 
men, are a far cry from the premise 
upon which the exercise was based, 
namely, that the air support of the 
northern flank of the NATO countries 
could successfully be furnished by 
carrier task forces. And certainly they 
are a long way from the claim of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, previously 
quoted, that carrier planes “may be 
launched from any geographical po- 
sition on the earth’s surface where 
there will be water under the ship’s 
keel.” 

For if, as it now appears, North 
Sea operations may not be feasible 
for carrier task forces, the next ques- 
tion is, where can they operate profit- 
ably? The Mediterranean? The Baltic? 
If the concept of the carrier task force 
is based primarily on mobility and 
that mobility does not, in fact, exist, 
then a realistic reappraisal of our 
philosophy of naval warfare is indeed 
in order. — END 


CONTINUED 





I feel that the public should be made aware of some of the 
insidious practices of the enemy on American flyers who un- 
fortunately have become prisoners of war.” 

Rev. Paul Cauwe, a Catholic missionary who spent many 
years in China, had this to say about Col. Driscoll’s article: 

“I wish to congratulate you for the remarkable progress 
in insight into Communist methods which the article shows. 
For instance, the way Communist propaganda builds up a 
case is characteristic. Too often we think that there is no 
other choice than to swallow Communist propaganda, or 
to waste time producing arguments pro et contra! Yours I 
think, is the better approach; offensive.” 

Frank C. Wright, Jr., of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, said, “This is a most timely article. The Com- 
munists ‘condition’ the individual by starvation, hope, fa- 
tigue and fear. After this is accomplished they select the 
proper stimuli (in the case of the American airmen it may 
have been the promise of freedom), pull the emotional string 
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and out pops the confession. The article and your lead edi- 
torial ‘Know Your Enemy’ will help Americans understand 
more fully the true nature of the cold war.” 

Another priest, Rev. Frederick A. McGuire, executive 
secretary of the Catholic Mission Secretariat, wrote: 

“It was with a sense of gratitude that I put down the 
magazine—gratitude based on the fact that you are helping 
to bring to the American people the knowledge of a perse- 
cution so terrible that it is almost beyond credence. In our 
comparative safety it is most difficult for us in America to 
realize how diabolical are those Communistic tortures which 


aim at complete enslavement of the intellect and the will.” 


Dr. A. Powell Davies, Pastor of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in Washington, D. C., put the general reaction into 
these words, “There is no defense against the communist 
big lie technique except to keep on patiently exposing it to 
the world, thus wearing it down.” 

This is exactly what we intend to do.—END 
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- Production contract for F-102 is latest step toward 


USAF’s automatic all-weather fighter, which may, 


be last stage in piloted interception 


HE FULLY AUTOMATIC all-weather interceptor is 


still around the corner, but the Air Force moved one step 
closer to that corner with the annguneement that Convair 


had received a substantial production order for its 
The 102 will be the USAF’s first truly supers 

a single seat, all-weather interceptor of\ 

ration. Few details have been disclosed, 

guess that the F-102 represents what ma 

final state in piloted interception before t 

takes over completely. Best guess is that it 

about three years. : 

Actually, the F-102 is a by-product of the 
Once the A-bomb’s destructive capability had beeq@ 
with an aircraft capable of intercontinental deliv@ 
air defense requirement underwent a radical chan 
longer would ten, or twenty, or even thirty percent att¥ 
of an attacking bomber force be enough. A level appro 
ing ninety percent would be necessary so that we cow 
absorb the punishment and still strike back. Clearly 4 
entirely new approach to the problem was in order. 

At the time, and this was way. back in 1948 or there- 
abouts, no existing or planned fighter even came close to 
meeting the requirement. As a result, it was possible, for 
the first time in Air Force history, to apply the weapons 
system approach to plane design from the ground up. 

The weapons system approach, briefly, is a recognition of 
the fact that.the increasing complexity of weapons no 
longer permits the isolated and compartmented develop- 
ment of equipment and components which are then put 
together in a structural shell to form an aircraft or missile. 
It calls for integrating the design of the entire weapons 


system as a whole from the beginning, so that thé charac- 


of each component are compatible with the others. 


| is « ed to solve specific military problems 
r than dumping a batch of component 


the weapons system approach came along 
fluenced the design of aircraft which are 
But it has been of great assistance in the 
nd the F-102 is referred to in some quarters 
fapited missile.” . 
Bz that the F-102 is the answer to the interceptor 
int laid down some years ago, and its description 
f indicates that it is, we can split the difference 
a true guided missile and present “all-weather” 
eptors and arrive at a fair description of how the new 
A is designed to operate. 

nlike our currently operational “all-weather” inter- 
eptors, the F-89 and F-94, the single-seat F-102 dispenses 
with the radar observer and turns over his job to the pilot. 
The pilot himself will barely justify his title. He will handle 
the controls at landing and takeoff but in between he be- 
comes scarcely more than a flesh-and-blood monitor for the 
little black boxes which do the work. A ground control op- 
erator, working from a radar screen, will take command of 
the aircraft from the end of the runway to a spot within 
perhaps twenty miles of the approaching target. Up to this 

point the pilot has pretty much gone along for the ride. 
When the enemy bomber appears on the interceptor’s 
radar scope the pilot will twist a knob. Control will shift 
from the ground to an automatic pilot in the aircraft itself. 
The auto-pilot, through the wizardry of electronics, will 











XF-92A—first experimental delta. 


home on target, with no assistance from the pilot, and will 
fire the plane’s air-to-air guided missiles as the target comes 
within range. The ground control station will “fly” the air- 
plane back to its home field and the pilot will land it. Not 
until then will he know whether he scored a kill on the 
enemy plane which he very likely will not have seen. 

In case of a malfunction the pilot can override the auto- 
matic controls and operate the aircraft manually. But in 
darkness or in Overcast he probably will not be able to 
complete his mission without electronic assistance, although 
he will be able to bring the plane home. 

Even this relatively slight human element in the guid- 
ance system has its disadvantages. When you include a 
pilot, you buy trouble—pressurization, refrigeration, human 
susceptibility to G-loads, and an expensive built-in lead 
time of twenty-one to twenty-five years. But until a better 
guidance system is perfected, he performs a useful function 
—he can think, and act upon his thoughts. 

Like many an aerodynamic innovation, the delta wing 
had its inception in the wind tunnels of wartime Germany, 
although low aspect ratio wing forms had also been studied 
by our National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The 
leading figure in the German program, Dr. Alexander M. 
Lippisch, helped develop the spectacular Me 163 rocket- 
propelled interceptor for the Messerschmidt combine. Lip- 









pisch built several wind-tunnel models and a delta glider, 
which unfortunately was never completed or flown. 

NACA’s early design studies, captured reports of the 
Lippisch program, and later conferences with Lippisch 
himself convinced Convair’s engineers that the delta might 
be the answer to many of the problems of supersonic flight, 

After exhaustive wind-tunnel tests, work began on the 
world’s first delta-wing airplane—first known only as Model 
7002, later called the XF-92A. The 92 flew for the first 
time on September 18, 1948, at Edwards AFB, Convair 
pilot E. D. Shannon at the controls. Since then, the F-924 
has made more than 100 test flights. 

The same year, 1948, that the XF-92A first flew, the Air 
Force threw its new fighter requirement at the industry 
and the F-102, with electronics by Hughes and powerplant ' 
(the J-57) by Pratt and Whitney, is the result. 

Its proponents insist that the delta offers the best con- 
figuration for speeds ranging from the speed of sound up to 
and including Mach 2, which is about as fast as it is prac- 
tical to operate piloted aircraft. For one thing, the delta 
has a relatively low drag rise in the vicinity of the speed of 
sound, Operating to reduce this drag rise are three factors 
—its leading edge sweepback of sixty degrees, its extremely 
low aspect ratio, and its relative thinness. Another advan- 
tage is that its triangular shape is structurally nearly ideal, 
combining high rigidity, light weight, and a thin wing sec- 
tion with ease of adaptability to mass manufacture. Stall is 
virtually eliminated, according to Convair cngineers, and 
the same factors of sweep, low aspect ratio, and relative 
thinness of wing tend to eliminate stability troubles in the 
transonic speed ranges. 

Other desirable characteristics which proponents claim 
for its delta design are: 

@ Higher speed for given thrust in speed ranges from 
Mach 1 to Mach 2. 

@ Freedom from buffeting at transonic speeds. 

@ No abrupt trim changes. 

@ Greater safety at high angles of attack. 

@ Good spin characteristics. 

No one claims that the delta wing is ideal for every air- 
craft requirement. It’s no cure-all. But a growing body of 
opinion indicates that, in the range from Mach 1 to Mach 2, 
the delta might be the best solution for human flight.—Enp 






























WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


ENGINEERS: The diversified develop- ; .) 
ment work of Curtiss-Wright offers 


outstanding career opportunities in 
all branches of engineering. ; : 
ee CORPORATION 


WOOD-RIDGE « NEW JERSEY 








FRIENDLY 
ENEMIES 





One of the Navy’s GRUMMAN GUARDIANS makes a pass 
over one of the Navy’s submarines. It’s a case of 
“friendly enemies” . . . for as the mongoose is 
trained to kill cobras, these big, carrier-based air- 
craft are designed to find and destroy submarines. 
One type of GUARDIAN, equipped with long range radar 
devices, hunts down the enemy. Then others, lighter 
on radar but heavier on bombs, come in for the “kill.” 
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GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
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‘ an on the new Mainliner Cannas too, it’s 
Pesco Pressurized Power and Controlled Flow! 
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United Air Lines’ new, trim, sleek Mainliner Convairs, 
designed to provide radically improved service on short 
and medium-range trips, embody the latest and finest 
developments in aircraft efficiency and dependability. 


To make certain that the two 2400 h. p. engines will 
never lack for fuel, Pesco motor-driven and engine- 
driven fuel pumps were specified to provide a constant 
flow of fuel, at 21 psi, regardless of the airplane’s 
altitude or attitude. 








View shows the Pesco motor-driven fuel pump as mounted 
in the nacelle of a new Mainliner Convair. 


Precision-made, time-tested Pesco fuel pumps are only 
one of several Pesco products, including main and 
emergency hydraulic pumps, propeller feathering pumps, 
and cabin supercharger pump, specified by United Airlines 
as standard equipment on their new fleet of Mainliner 
Convairs. For complete information on these or other 
products, write or call today. 








Another Pesco product that is standard equipment on the 
new Mainliner Convair is this auxiliary hydraulic pump, 
located in the nose wheel of the plane. 
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Six strong arms 


Six powerful arms of steel grip and turn the crankshaft—send power _ 
from pulsing pistons surging through the mighty Ford truck. These 
connecting rods are machined to tolerances of 3/10,000 of an inch— 
diamond-bored for precision—dynamically balanced to 1, 10th of 

an ounce for peak performance. That’s precision production— 

and for such exacting work in great volume, Ford Motor Company 
depends on Lycoming. 


Lycoming stands ready to assist you—whether you have “‘just an idea” 
that needs developing, a problem in the blueprint stage, or a finished metal 





product that needs speedy fabrication. Long famous in the metal-working 

field, Lycoming continues to meet the most exacting and diverse requirements, 
) g & q 

both industrial and military. Whatever your problem—look to Lycoming! 


Lycoming’s 22 million feet of floor space, its more than 
6,000 machine tools, and its wealth of creative engineering 
ability stand ready to serve your needs. 


For precision ‘‘arms” 
—connecting rods 
that perfectly pass 
power along to a 
truck’s wheels— 

Ford Motor Company 
depends on Lycoming 


precision production. 








AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES « PRECISION-AND- 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS * GRAY-IRON CASTINGS ¢ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION WILLIAMSPORT, PA, 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION STRATFORD, CONN, 
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Lycoming-Sp Division 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 
652 Oliver Street 
Williamsport, Pa. 





Please send me further information on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilities. 


Name. 





Firm Title. 





Address 





City Zone. State. 
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“Operation Christmas” is making it a brighter 
holiday for thousands of youngsters in 


North Carolina. Here’s the reason 


HEY VE MECHANIZED the reindeer at Pope AFB, 
North Carolina, and are going in for Christmas in a big way. 
Nobody knows it better than the nearly 5,000 orphans in 
the state. In two years “Operation Christmas” has snow- 
balled into a $100,000 project whose good will might con- 
servatively be reckoned in millions of dollars. It may well 
be the world’s biggest Christmas party. 

The airman-sponsored Christmas party has the blessings 
of the brass, state officials, and—most of all—the kids. Last 
year 1,440 of them were at the party held at Pope, and 
16,000 gifts were distributed to 4,600 orphans throughout 
North Carolina. This is where the mechanized part came in. 
Santa traveled in a helicopter. 

Even bigger things are planned this year. Teams have 
toured the state, visiting every orphanage to see what the 










































































































She’s part of the “world’s biggest Christmas party.” 


greatest needs of the youngsters and the homes are. Santa 
will again stop at each of the thirty-two homes this year 
with a present for every child and such things as laundry 
and playground equipment, radios, blankets and beds, and 
clothing for the orphanages that need them most. 

Air Force committees, working on their off-duty hours 
since last spring, have been making things easier for Santa 
by cataloging each child by name, age, and gift preference. 
Every youngster can request his own present. 

This is for the children who can’t attend the party at 
Pope in person. The ones who do come to the party come 
from all over. Last year four railroads poeled to produce 
a fifteen-car special train. Bus companies cooperated too, 
toting kids to the Ninth Air Force base where a real stomp- 
down Christmas party awaited them, complete to the 
twenty-five foot Christmas tree. 

It all started in 1950 when two master sergeants—G. H. 
Truston and J. F. Boyland—suggested entertaining children 
from a state orphanage for dinner Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. The idea took hold, and this year the first 
donation came from Maj. Gen. Edward J. Timberlake, 
commanding general of the Ninth Air Force. 

Raising the money isn’t easy, but this year’s chairman, 
Warrant Officer Clyde Gurkin, says donations are rolling in 
from airmen, officers, and civilians of the base. That helps, 
but even more money comes from the series of dances held 
in major North Carolina cities. At these, the Air Force 
Dance Band plays, and big name singers and movie stars 
lend their support. 

North Carolina’s governor Kerr Scott, in a letter to Gen- 
eral Timberlake, added his endorsement to the project 
when he said, “I am pleased to commend the personnel of 
the base, both military and civilian, for their fine gesture 
in making Christmas brighter for the children.” | 

The governor might have added that it makes Christmas 
a lot brighter for the people giving the party too. — Enp 


Santa airlifted presents all over North Carolina last year. 
Even bigger things are in store this Christmas. 
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Pre-dawn spotting is becoming routine for the pilots 
of the unarmed Mosquitoes. Here one climbs from his 
T-6 after pinpointing a target for the fighter-bombers. 


“Never stand short,” says Lt. Maurice D. Walton of 
Memphis, Tenn., probably the best equipped B-26 
pilot in Korea, who carried an extra 65 pounds of gear. 





The old and the new meet on the beach of an island off Korea where a 
unloads fresh meats, fruits, and vegetables as an ox-drawn cart Passd 


SHOOTING WA 


With everything from Mosquitoes to Superforts, the 





Fifth Air Force keeps hammering away at the enemy ' 





On hand as Air Medals go to the Greek AF detachment is the 
bearded chaplain of the Greek Infantry Battalion in Korea. 








., “Alyi ig Breathing spell. UN fighters bound for five-day rest leaves in Japan load aboard a C-124 
= et ae ca al Globemaster at a Korean airstrip. Combat Cargo carries some 1,500 men daily on rest leaves. 








The best dressed jet pilots in Korea have Smoke and flame mark the spot, just north of Sariwon, hit by F-84 pilots of 
the most distinguished moustaches. the 474th Fighter-Bomber Wing in one of the fledgling unit’s first strikes. 


Bundles for North Ko- 
reans. At left, two AF 
armament specialists 
prepare packages of 
frag-bomb clusters 
which B-26s will deliver 
at night to targets in 
North Korea. The 23- 
pounders are destined 
for Communist supply 
trucks and convoys. 


A B-29 Superfort takes 
off from its FEAF base 
in Japan at sunset into 
stormy skies for another 
night mission over 
North Korea. The tolls 
the 29s take are reck- 
oned in blasted supply 
areas and ruined rail 
marshaling yards and 
depots. 
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GET NEW DESIGN FREEDOM WITH 








AEROPRODUCTS SELF-LOCKING ACTUATORS 


Instantaneous and positive in action, the 
new Aeroproducts actuator automatically 
locks itself in any position. This self- 
locking feature gives absolute control of 
any movable part, eliminating design 
limitations that have heretofore prevented 


development of many aeronautical 


advancements. 


Aeroproducts actuators may be coupled 

in series or tandem to give identical, 

simultaneous control of more than one 

movable part. The basic design is infi- 
APPLICATIONS 


@ Stabilizer Control 
e Jet Engine 
Variable Nozzle 
@ Dive Brakes 
e@ Variable Wing Incidence 
@ Flap Actuation 
@ Aileron Control 
@ Variable Wing Sweep 
@ Bomb Bay Door 
@ Cargo Door 
@Landing Gear 
@ Turret Control 
@ Canopy and 
Seat Control 
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eroproducts 


ALLISON DIVISION e 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e« 


nitely variable for hydraulic, pneumatic, 
electric or manual operation, or any com- 
bination of these. 


Designs are already in use for variable 
control surfaces and jet engines. Others 
are in process for guided missile and 
various commercial applications. 


Actuators now in production are for: 
Republic F84F Flyable Tail 
McDonnell F3H Horizontal Stabilizer 
Others unannounced 
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Changing the map 


of the world 
—with RCA Shoran 


A SHIP SANK in these remote straits — because a 
chart was wrong. But that won’t fool navigators any 
more. Modern aerial survey... using RCA Shoran 
and photography together . . . recorded the true shore- 
line (the lines in white). Now, the charts are right! 


Surpassing any optical survey system now in use, 
this radar ‘“‘yardstick”’ can map land-and-water areas 
never explored by man—and do it at flying speeds as 
high as 600 mph. Accuracy is better than 50 feet in 
100 miles or more. Here’s how it’s done. 


Two widely separated SHORAN stations on the 
ground (or aboard ship) form the base of a triangle. 
The plane becomes the apex. Pulsed radar signals from 
the SHORAN are received by each ground station and 
retransmitted back to the pilot. On a radar screen the 
pilot sees one “pip” for each station signal. He cali- 
brates the “pips” and gets his fix. Cameras used with 
the Shoran equipment simultaneously photograph the 
calibrations—and the ground along his course. Result: 
a highly accurate and permanent record of every square 
foot he covers. 

Just another application of RCA Shoran—added 
to its use in locating oil wells, plotting microwave 
radio relay and pipeline routes, detecting mine fields, 
and precision bombing. 
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SCUENTISTS ARE PEOPLE, TOO 


How we use our technical personnel will 





HEN THE Air Force began to 

recall its Reservists to meet the 

emergency requirements of the 
Korean war, we found we knew very 
little about the status of our war- 
seasoned veterans. We ordered more 
than a few dead men to active duty. 
Some recall orders went to the in- 
mates of Federal penitentaries. Other 
orders followed Reservists across the 
world to their homes in foreign coun- 
tries. We attempted to recall a few 
Reservists who were too busy to re- 
ply, largely because they were flying 
combat in Korea. 

This embarrassing situation should 
have come as a surprise to no one. 
For years the Air Force had been 
hampered by lack of an accurate in- 
ventory of its personnel, even those 
on active duty. For example, a study 
conducted at a major research and 
development establishment a few 
years after World War II revealed 
that fifty percent of the officers in this 
organization did not meet our mini- 
mum standards for participation in 
research and development activities. 
In another instance, we double- 
checked our figures on how many Air 
Force officers possessed PhDs, and 
found that our current statistics were 
eighty-three percent inaccurate. 

My major interest, simply because 
it was my military duty, has been in 
the proper assignment of technical 
and scientific personnel—a prime area 
of controversy. Here the malassign- 
ments have been both critical and 
pitiful. Here it has been difficult in- 
deed to achieve effective utilization 
of personnel. 

Yet, despite all of the sympathy I 
have felt for the individuals who, in 
the words of the weekly television 
mystery drama, were “caught in the 
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web,” I feel that the time has come 
to set the record straight. Without 
excusing past mistakes, I think it only 
fair to explain that much has been 
done and that, all in all, the situation 
is greatly improved. I think it impor- 
tant to do so because I feel that the 
pendulum has swung too far in the 
direction of criticism. 

Let us consider our former inabil- 
ity to properly classify the skills of 
our active duty personnel. 

Recently the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Personnel, took steps to correct 
this situation by creating new career 
fields. The Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Development, provided the 
guidance for setting up the research 
and development career field. In the 
new system the qualifications for 
engineering and scientific fields are 
high, on a par with those in industry. 
The minimum academic qualification 
in a Baccalaureate degree, with a 
Master’s degree preferred. By apply- 
ing these standards stringently it is 
now possible to distinguish between 
professional engineering and _ scien- 
tific skills and technical skills. 

A corollary to this problem is the 
need for an inventory of the engi- 
neering and scientific skills required 
by the Air Force. This includes posi- 
tions outside the research and devel- 
opment activities where the Air Force 
would benefit by having profession- 
ally trained scientific and technical 
personnel in certain jobs. A study is 
under way to provide position de- 
scriptions to satisfy this need. When 
the job is completed, we shall be able 
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determine our survival as a free 
nation in a free world. The chal- 
lenge is to open new horizons in 


personnel management techniques 


By Major Robert R. Lent 


to total the ledger in terms of require- 
ments and resources to an extent not 
now possible. 

Another consideration is to find out 
which positions within research and 
development can best be filled by 
outstanding operational officers with 
adequate technical backgrounds. As 
an example, take the case of a colonel, 
recently promoted, in the Strategic 
Air Command. He has commanded a 
squadron and a group, and com- 
pleted a tour of duty as an opera- 
tional staff officer. It would make 
sense to assign him to a research and 
development job in the field of stra- 
tegic air. Research and development 
would benefit from this officer’s oper- 
ational “know-how” but later, when 
he is promoted to greater command 
responsibilities, he will understand 
the new aircraft and weapons that he 
will be working with. Such assign- 
ments are already taking place. For 
example, recently the Strategic Air 
Command has made available one of 
its best combat leaders, just returned 
from Korea, to be assigned as Chief 
of the Strategic Air Group in the 
Research and Development Director- 
ate, Headquarters USAF. 

Also established within the organi- 
zation of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel, is a central office to moni- 
tor the Air Force-wide assignment of 
scientific and technically trained per- 
sonnel. Every officer in the Air Force 
who has professional engineering or 
scientific capabilities falls under the 
purview of this office. Its purpose is 
to assure the best use of such officers 
and to preclude their assignment to 
positions not commensurate with 
their education and experience. This 
office is not in a planning stage—it is 
real and operating today. 











This Sperry engineer is applying the 
fundamentals of hydraulics to determine 
oil flow characteristics at high pressure. 
Here he introduces nitrogen to the 
hydraulic fluid in a complex valve to 
make flow patterns visible for study. 


This is an example of the fundamental 
engineering which precedes the design 
of high-power booster servos for use in 
automatic as well as manual flight. 


Automatic controls for tomorrow’s air- 
craft require extensive fundamental 
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Research for 
Tomorrows Aircraft 


research. Not only in hydraulics, but in 
aerodynamics, electronics and gyros, 
Sperry engineers are establishing NC Way 
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ee ee this background of leadership and 


experience and the constant exploration 
continually on fight cont prems. of fundamentals for new concepts of 
Currently, Gyr * fligh rolsare design, Sperry is able to anticipate and 
flying jet, propeller-driven, rotary-wing, solve control problems for tomorrow’s 
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For 40 years Sperry has! 
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SCIENTISTS 


As the result, hundreds of malas- 
signments involving technical person- 
nel have been identified and cor- 
rected. An example is the case of a 
Reservist who was reealled to active 
duty as an Air Police officer and was 
about to be sent overseas. We learned 
that he had a PhD in plant physi- 
ology and has been professor of fores- 
try at the University of California. 
The anti-biological warfare program 
needed just such a man. In this case 
the action was rather dramatic. He 
was snatched from the ship and 
transferred to Washington in a posi- 
tion of great responsibility. This offi- 
cer is now ready for separation, hav- 
ing completed his active duty tour. 
The Air Force has benefited from his 
services, and the year and a half 
which he has spent in the service has 
further enhanced his capability in his 
civilian position. This is only one of 
several hundred cases brought to our 
attention. 

The Air Force is vitally interested 
in technical and scientific manpower 
problems. We want to increase our 
own competence, both civilian and 
military, but we are equally interest- 
ed in the capabilities of private in- 
dustry, universities, and independent 
research organizations. Examine the 
expenditures for Air Force research 
and development. More than eighty- 
five percent of a $525,000,000 direct 
research and development budget is 
spent in industry and universities. 
Our policy is to keep our own inter- 
nal research and development pro- 
gram down to an absolute minimum. 
And we are always seeking new ways 
for industry and the universities to 
participate. 

To manage this research and de- 
velopment program, to conduct the 
necessary testing and evaluation, and 
to accomplish the small amount of 
research and development work done 
internally, we need a small but high- 
ly competent technical staff. The Air 
Research and Development Com- 
mand requires both military and 
civilian engineers and scientists. The 
number is low when compared to the 
scientific and engineering population 
of the country, but the qualitative 
requirement is extremely high. 

When the total national civilian 
and military requirement for scienti- 
fic and technically trained persons is 
contrasted with the number avail- 
able, the outlook is bleak indeed. This 
is a serious problem and its solution 
requires aggressive action and coop- 
eration on the part of industry, edu- 
cational institutions, and the military 
services. 

The problem of complete utiliza- 
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M818 DIFFERENTIAL 
PRESSURE SWITCH 


Speerfied by Boeing 


eran for the Boeing B47 


Manufacturers like Boeing find Aerotee Pressure Switches built to 
exacting specifications for aircraft such as the B47 Stratojet, where per- 
formance qualifications are most demanding. 

Now in production, Aerotec M-818 is vibration resistant up to 500 
cps with 10 g’s acceleration. It is capable of withstanding surge pressure of 
120 psi., without change in setting. Rated for 28 volts DC, 3 amperes 
inductive, up to 45,000 feet. 

All M800 series Aerotec switches are available for use with liquid 
oxygen, water, alcohol, octane fuels and hydraulic fluid. 

Thermix representatives, chosen for their engineering background 
and years of experience in the aircraft industry are ready to serve you and 
would welcome your inquiries. 





AIRCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
CLEVELAND 29, OHIO GREENWICH, CONN. ROSLYN HEIGHTS, L.I., N.Y. DAYTON 3, OHIO 
Jay Engineering Co. John S. Hammond, Inc. Stanley L. Manton Jay Engineering Co. 
5413 Pearl Rd. 45 E£. Putnam Avenue John S. Hammond, Inc. 1517 East Third Street 
25 Edwards Street 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. WICHITA 17, KANSAS 
John E. Freeman & Assoc. John E. Freeman & Assoc. 
1529—9th Street 5401 E. Kellog 


GLENDALE 2, CALIF. 
Forsnas Engineering Co. 
1102 W. Glenoaks Blvd. 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. 
983 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic Controls— Valves: ae MEE Relief 
and Check types— Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types— Float Switches: Top, bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual, or Tandem. 
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These “‘Vapor’’ Small-Envelope 
Thermal Switches are ideal for gas 
purging, combustion heater cy- 
cling, and over-heat detection be- 
cause they’re not affected by al- 
titude, vibration, dust, dirt, or 
moisture. 

... because they can’t arc, corrode, 
rust, or burn. |. 

... because accuracy is dependable, 
permanent! 

Weights: 1% to 2% ozs. 
Lengths: 2” to 5%”. Make-and- 
break differential: %2°. Maximum 
operating range: zero to 550°F. 

Ask for new Bulletin 575, or 
for information on Vapor Sensors 
or compact Vapor Controllers. 
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80 East Jackson Boulevad 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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’ tion of our scientific and technical 


officers in the Air Force is complex. 
Often a technical officer with dual 
qualifications is assigned to a position 
which we in Research and Develop- 
ment consider secondary to his pri- 
mary skill. From an Air Force point 
of view it may well be that that sec- 
endary skill is thé more important at 
that particular. time, although this 
may not be readily apparent to peo- 
ple outside the Air Force. 

As an example, take an ROTC 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in the class of 
1950. He volunteered and was ac- 
cepted for flying training and is now 


flying an F-86 in Korea. Assuming ’ar:' 


Air Force need for pilots, this officer, 
the Air Force, and the educational 
institution should fully accept that, 
upon completion of flying training, 
the officer should serve a tour of op- 
erational duty as a pilot. It is incon- 
ceivable that we would spend money 
necessary to train a pilot if we didn’t 
intend to use him as a pilot. 

This is not an unusual case. How- 
ever, if you were to multiply this situ- 
ation by the number of pilots and 
observers in the Air Force you would 
have some idea of the complexity of 
the personnel task. 

Within research and development, 


- our biggest need is for technically 


qualified officers who are rated pilots 
or observers with.several years of op- 
erational flying experience. Their in- 
herent understanding of Air Force 
problems and appreciation of opera- 
tional responsibilities make them 
more valuable in research and devel- 
opment. We encourage ROTC and 
Military Academy graduates to vol- 
unteer for flying training, realizing 
fully that they will not be available to 
us for technical purposes for at least 
three years. Our project engineers on 
such items.as manned aircraft and 
personal flight equipment by neces- 
sity should be technically trained, 
rated personnel. However, there are 
major opportunities for non-rated of- 
ficers in most other areas of activity. 

The Air Force ROTC is a potent 
source for technical officers. Although 
the ROTC graduate with-no prior 
service must meet his active duty 
obligation, the Air Force has positive 
determent policies to enable him to 
pursue graduate study. In 1951, and 
again in 1952, the top ten percent of 
the ROTC graduates from engineer- 
ing schools were brought directly into 
research and development. They got 
a special orientation program cover- 
ing the state of the art in their field 
and a general indoctrination in Air 
Force research and development. 


Their assignments were determined 
on the basis of their scientific inter- 
est and skills, and preference as to 
geographic location. 

During the indoctrination period 
of the 600 young engineers in 1951, 
I visited the school at Wright Air 
Development Center. We in the sur- 
vey team were tremendously im- 
pressed. The group was intelligent 
and surprisingly mature for its age 
and experience. Truly this was the 
“cream of the crop.” One thing trou- 
bled us, however. They left much to 
be desired as Air Force officers. Obvi- 
ously their military training in the 
ROTC curriculum was incomplete. 
As a result we in research and devel- 
opment supported the Air Force plan 
to change the ROTC curriculum from 
a specialized course to a general 
course with emphasis on military 
leadership. 

The Air Force has been criticized 
for making this change, the charge 
being that it will encourage malas- 
signment of the professionally 
trained scientific and engineering 
personnel. Quite to the contrary, the 
new plan will help us make the right 
assignment and it will enhance the 
officer’s capacity for responsibility. In 
the past, an ROTC graduate was 
classified in accordance with the op- 
tion under which he trained. It was 
not unusual to find aeronautical me- 
chanical and chemical engineers clas- 
sified and assigned as logisticians or 
communicators. Under the new plan 
the student will get generalized mili- 
tary training and he will be classified 
and assigned in accordance with his 
academic training. 

We have also established a pro- 
gram to train some of our own engi- 
neers and scientists internally, 
through a graduate study program in 
civilian educational institutions for 
our officers, both reserve and regular. 
A requirement must exist within the 
Air Force for this additional training 
and further, the officer must prove to 
us that he is capable of performing 
the graduate study required.’ ‘Our 
success in this selectivity has been 
demonstrated many times. An out- 
standing example is Lt. Col. Lee 
Gossick, who was awarded a B.S. and 
M.S. simultaneously in Aeronautical 
Engineering at Ohio State University 
in 1951. As a student at Ohio State, 
Colonel Gossick attained the highest 
academic honors ever received in the 
history of the institution. Today he is 
with the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command and is making an im- 
portant contribution to the develop- 
ment of our air defense system. 

We also contract with educational 











Feoult: TIME-SAVING 


KEEPS PLANES ON SCHEDULE BY ELIMINATING 
s HIT AND MISS TROUBLE SHOOTING 
3 Even before the wheels touch the runway, the igni- 


3 tion fault has been pin-pointed and a maintenance 
1, crew stands by to make a fast repair. Minutes later 








n the ship departs on schedule. The fast, certain repair 
yr job was possible because the trouble shooting was 
I. done in flight, by the operator of a Bendix Ignition 
e Analyzer. While making a routine check of several 
. plugs the scope reading showed a trouble pattern. 
0 


The operator quickly analyzed the location and 
seriousness of the trouble and the word was radioed 
ahead. Meanwhile, the pilot reduced power of the 


t. malfunctioning engine to cool it in flight and ready (at, 0 ‘ f rica MV 
“ it for maintenance. Just such a case as this is the ites 006 4b) 


id reason why one airline has reduced turn-around time The Bendix Ignition Analyzer is available for either airborne 
al by 18% with the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. It can or portable-airborne installations. It can be used with either 
ty do the same for you and much more besides. high or low tension magneto or battery ignition. It is the 
e, ignition analyzer that can predict spark plug failure before 
st Write us for free literature concerning it occurs . . . make an efficient check of more than one 
he ; the Bendix Ignition Analyzer. spark plug at a time and do so on a large, easy to read 


screen... yet it costs less than comparable analyzers. | 
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New aero plant 
is symbol of 
Honeywell growth 


About a year ago, Honeywell’s Aero 
Division was busting its seams all over 
Minneapolis. No wonder, then, that 
Honeywell, world leader in automatic 
controls since 1885, built this won- 
drous new plant to house its vigorous 
offspring. 

Within these walls you'll find research 
and development labs— where tomor- 
row’s aviation control problems are 
studied. Extensive environment test lab- 
oratories— where solutions to today’s 
problems are given tough, practical test- 
ing. Production lines—where proved Aeto- 
nautical Controls are mass-produced. 

And behind all of this are more than 
4,000 employees, including highly 
trained research menand engineers of the 
Honeywell Aeronautical Division, who 
work with the very best equipment. 

Our new plant is a symbol of 11 years 
growth. In that time our list of precision 
controls has grown from one, the world’s 
first electronic autopilot, to a line that 
includes today’s vastly improved auto- 
pilots for bombers, fighters and helicop- 
ters; also turbo regulators, jet engine 
controls, electronic fuel measurement 
systems, gyros, actuators and other con- 
trol equipment. 

And this list will grow — because auto- 
matic control is such an important part 
of aviation progress. And automatic con- 
trol is Honeywell’s business. 
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SCIENTISTS 


institutions near our Research and 
Development Centers for graduate 
training of officers and civilians. This 
program has paid us great dividends 
and we plan to continue it as long as 
needed. There is also an educational 
program called “Bootstrap,” through 
which officers and airmen can attend 
universities in the area in which they 
are assigned to duty. When the stu- 
dent has only one semester before 
obtaining his Baccalaureate degree, 
he is sent on temporary duty to the 
university of his choice. 

Our concern over the scientific and 
technical personnel shortage is not 
confined to our own back yard. A 
look at the output of the scientific 
and engineering schools of the coun- 
try, forecast for the next three or 
four years, convinces us that it will 
not meet the national requirement. 
Therefore, we think all using agen- 
cies should conduct in-service ad- 
vanced training program. If not, we 
may pass technological superiority 
over to the Russians by default, since 
their output of trained manpower is 
increasing while ours is decreasing. 

Last spring we made a historical 
survey of five Western European Air 
Forces. We saw two extremes. On the 
one hand, the research and develop- 
ment group was supreme. Everything 
revolved about them. They were 
granted higher pay, enjoyed greater 
prestige, and were promoted faster. 
On the other hand, the research and 
development group was at the bot- 
tom of the totem pole. Each had a 
corps or branch concept of organiza- 
tion. Our survey team, which in- 
cluded some of our own outstanding 
research and development officers, 
unanimously concluded that the 
weakest of these two Air Forces was 
the one in which the technical officers 
had gained control and then pro- 
ceeded to make research and devel- 
opment an end in itself. Somewhere 
between these extremes we must find 
our solution. 

The Air Force is young, and has 
many problems; but its youth, a 
source of short-term weakness, brings 
flexibility and that flexibility can 
mean long-range strength. This 
should result in opening new hori- 
zons in the techniques of personnel 
management — personalized assign- 
ments, executive development, and 
advanced education on a scale far 
beyond anything known in the mili- 
tary services today. Our very exist- 
ence as a free nation and the survival 
of the free world depend on the 
success .with which we meet the 
challenge of wise technical personnel 
administration.— END 
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Cuts Weight 
for Finer Fighting Trim 








The NEW Simmonds 


PACITRON 


Electronic Fuel Gage 


The new Simmonds Pacitron saves weight in modern 
jets, where the accuracy of electronic fuel gaging is vital 
to tactical effectiveness. With its miniaturized amplifier- 
bridge, the Pacitron climaxes 10 years of Simmonds 
leadership in capacitance gaging. It provides an accurate 
indication regardless of complex tank geometry and can 
be adapted to a wide variety of fuels. 

Simmonds gages equip more than 40 types of com- 
mercial and military aircraft now being built by Douglas, 
Chance Vought, Consolidated-Vultee, Goodyear, Lock- 
heed, McDonnell, and North American. 

Write for full engineering details. 


Manufacturers of Specialized Electronic, Mechanical 
and Hydraulic Equipment for Aircraft 


FIRST IN ELECTRONIC FUEL GAGING SIMMONDS 


 Aerocessories, Inc. 


Simmonds Products, Inc. 
Tarrytown, New York 


Manvfacturing Plants: Vergennes, Vermont * Danbury, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: Glendale, Cal. * Dayton, Ohio © Washington, D.C. © Seattle, Wash. * Dallas, Tex, © Montreal, Canada. 
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There can be no question of the reliability and lasting 
qualities of Vickers equipment when it hangs up records like 
this. TWA maintenance records for 1951 indicate only one 
unscheduled removal of a Constellation cabin supercharger 
drive pump in a total of 304,578 pump hours. 

These TWA Constellations make use of numerous Vickers 
Hydraulic units. Besides variable displacement pumps (for 
main hydraulic system as well as cabin supercharger drive), 
there are hydraulic motors, pressure reducing valves, relief 
valves, unloading valves, and accumulators. 

Vickers Hydraulic Equipment for aircraft is so widely pre- 
ferred because it is compact, efficient, light weight . . . but 
above all dependable. 


MICKERS Incorporated 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
1526 OAKMAN BLVD. ® DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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3000 psi 


PUMPS 


ON TWA CONSTELLATION 
CABIN SUPERCHARGER 
DRIVES 
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@ This is the reversible flow pump used in the Constel- 
lation supercharger drive, one of a wide variety of 
variable displacement piston type pumps available 
from Vickers. For further information write for new 
Bulletin A-5203. 
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ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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High Fashion 


Above 63,000 feet, without protection, your 
blood boils, your body swells to twice its 
normal size, and it’s sudden death. Even 
above 40,000 feet, pure oxygen won’t keep 
you alive—your lungs must be supercharged. 
To meet these problems, ARDC has perfected 
the T-1 High Altitude Suit. It combines alti- 
tude protection with anti-G suit, crash helmet, 
oxygen mask, earphones, microphone, gog- 
gles and defroster, and oxygen bail-out bottle. 
Worn uninflated, the suit inflates automati- 
cally when needed. 


Hitting the Deck 


An electrical-optical device developed by 
North American now tells the landing speed 
of planes landing on carriers. Nicknamed 
Trodi (Touchdown Rate of Descent Indi- 
cator ), the instrument shoots out two parallel 
beams of light which the plane cuts as it 
comes in. The interval is translated into rate 
of descent. 








At Home on the Road or in the Air 


On the highway: Fairchild’s new Flying 
Trailer looks about like any other trailer 
rig as it rolls along on its truck-type 
wheels. But hoisted into place on the 
XC-120 Pack Plane, it becomes a pod 
that carries as much cargo as the C-119. 


More B-57s on Tap 


The AF has placed a second order with 
Martin for a “substantial number” of 
B-57 night intruders. The B-57, Ameri- 
can version of the English Electric Can- 
berra, is powered by twin J-65 Sapphire 
jets instead of the Rolls Royce Avons 
that appear in British models, 


Shorn of its wheels for flight, it’s stream- 
lined by locking the front and rear cargo 
doors into a modified V to cut air resist- 
ance. The assembly takes just a few min- 
utes. The pack carries its own detachable 
tow-bar. 
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Belle 


of the barracks! 


Out of the secret laboratories where 
war-time communications are per- 
fected comes your passport to faraway 
places. Here is a portable radio so 
| vastly superior in quality and pre- 
cision it challenges and defies 
comparison! The brilliant new — 





hallicrafters 
World-Wide 
8-Band Portable 


The favorite in any barracks—or any- 
where you find a man with an interest 
in what’s going on in the rest of the 
world. Just a few minutes’ demonstra- 
tion will show you the difference pre- 
cision—Hallicrafters Precision—makes 
to you. 

With magic-carpet ease you'll tour 
the world. Moscow, Paris, Rio, Tokyo, 
Rome—they are all at your fingertips. 
Marine broadcasts, police radio, ama- 
teurs, aircraft, and of course, far more 
powerful regular broadcast reception, 
too. 

Guaranteed to outperform any 
portable radio, anywhere, any time, at 
any price. Plays on trains, planes, 
ships. Humidity-proofed. Three anten- 
nas. Dynamic Turret Tuner. 117 volt 
AC-DC or battery. 


hallicrafters 


CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
World's Leading Manufacturer 
of Precision Radio Communications 
Equipment for the Armed Services 
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Cuts Cleaning Time 


A powerful little vacuum only 12 inches 
long has been designed by a Temco em- 
ployee to clean wing fuel tanks and other 
hard-to-reach places in aircraft. The 
main tube is beaded to permit attach- 
ment of a bag to catch bits of flying metal 
without cutting down power efficiency. 








Double Decker 


They're stacking them up at Curtiss-Wright. 
To save space, Wright Aeronautical Division 
is using double decker test cells. Above, a pair 
of J-65 Sapphire turbojets are readied for 
testing. The rounded “columns” behind are 
part of the sound-deadening walls. 


Flying Lung 


A girl stricken with polio while vacationing 
in Mexico became this year’s 75th customer 
for the School of Aviation Medicine’s flying 
lung in a mercy flight home on a MATS plane. 
The 150-pound respirator, unlike other air- 
borne lungs, is a full-body chamber. Its spe- 
cial, small motors work on standard 110 volts, 


FD-25 to be Japan’s First Postwar Plane 


What’s likely to be the first plane made in Japan since the end of WW II is the FD-25, 
Fletcher Defender, a single-seater for tactical support. A prototype will soon be sent to 
Japan, with the State Department’s blessing, as a demonstrator and pilot model for pro- 
duction under an agreement with Toyo Aircraft Co. The FD-25 packs two .30 calibre 
machineguns, 2,000 rounds of ammo, and either four 5-inch rockets or 40 smaller rockets. 

































THE J47-GE-27, newest production model in G.E.’s ‘‘all-weather’’ J47 series, will power the North American F-86F Sabre. A modified -27 will 
power the Navy’s FJ-2 Fury, carrier version of the F-86. Sister engines, the -23 and -25, are powerplants for the Boeing B-47B Stratojet. 


NEWEST “ALL-WEATHER” 


ENGINE IN PRODUCTION 


J47-27 Has 10% Greater Thrust Than Present F-86 Engine, Lower Fuel Consumption 
Weight Increase 


Without Size or 


By incorporating a more efficient compressor, heated 
inlet surfaces and retractable air screens, the new 
high-performance J47-27 is capable of operation under 
extreme conditions of weather. An improved com- 
bustion system with high-voltage, opposite polarity 
ignition and larger crossover flame propagation tubes 


NOW IN PRODUCTION at Lynn, Mass., and soon to roll off the line in 
quantity at the Lockland, Ohio plant, the J47-27 is the third in G.E.’s 
series of all-weather engines. In addition, two major automobile 
manufacturers will start producing the -27 this year under license, 


allows automatic starts to above 40,000 feet: 

Constant product improvement is standard practice 
at General Electric with all aviation equipment. The 
benefits of this policy can be yours by calling on your 
G-E Aviation Specialist or writing the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


210-27 


- 


**HOT NOSE’’ PREVENTS ICING on the -27. Hot air bled from the com- 
pressor warms hollow parts of the nose, inlet vanes and struts.’ Inlet 
air screens retract at the touch of a button to eliminate the last icing 
problem. The retraction of the screens also eliminates 4@ loss of thrust. 
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RECALL PROGRAM for Reserve officers during period December 1952-June 1953 calls for 
about 2,000 pilots, 700 observers, and 2,000 non-rated officers with most of the 
quota going to company grade officers. . . . Nearly 100,000 Reserve officers 
now on active duty will get the chance to accept or decline the new indefinite 
Reserve commissions before February 1, 1953. Reappointments for inactive 
Reserve officers must be completed by April 1, 1953, when temporary war-time 
commissions and Reserve appointments more than five years old would otherwise 
expire. Those who decline will have no military status at end of presen 
appointment. 











DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in AF Reserve remain frozen until "vacancies exist." Four new 
Specialties added to the direct commission list include: Air Technical Intelli- 
gence Officer, Air Combat Intelligence Officer, Air Traffic Service Officer, and 
WAF Squadron Officer. But right now openings exist only in the WAF specialty. 








WARRANT OFFICER Act of 1952 is moving along. Budget is now reviewing a draft of 
proposed legislation. Generally, the Act provides for titles for each warrant 
officer pay grade, a permanent promotion system Similar to that for officers, 
and definite retirement periods. 





REGULAR AIRMEN serving involuntarily extended tours who have only short time left 
may be discharged at once if there is no immediate need for their skills at 
the local base. .. . Since T/O'S do not reflect recent changes in ten career 
fields, waivers- of position vacancy have been okayed for airmen otherwise 
qualified for promotion. .. . Airmen who have been captured, interned, or 
reported missing in action may be recommended for promotion if they have 
served the necessary time in grade and have been classified in an AFS calling 
for the next higher grade. . . . More than $14,000 is spent by AF on each 
airman who, in his first four-year enlistment, has had the maximum technical 
training —one more reason for the stepped-up reenlistment program. ... 
Airmen who were discharged to accept commissions or warrant officer appoint- 
ments are eligible for mustering-out pay only if their commissions were in the 
Regular AF, not the Reserve. The same holds true for officer candidates and 
aviation cadets discharged to accept commissions. . .. Airmen whose 
application for cadets or OCS is pending will not be sent overseas or to a 
tech training school. Airmen alerted for shipment are not eligible to 
apply for either training. 




















TRAINING openings in civilian institutions and the USAF Institute of Technology have 
been approved for 853 officers. Training runs for two years in courses leading 
to graduate and post-graduate degrees, or their equivalent. Quotas are. in 
engineering, nuclear fields, sciences, management, education, international 
relations, psychology, and medical services. . . . Program to train 7,000 
officers and airmen a year to defend.air bases against sabotage and local 
ground attack will be launched by AF next year. An Air Base Defense Training 
Center will open at Parks AFB, Calif., January 5, 1953, to offer basic courses 
of twelve weeks and nine-week advance courses. Defense infantry tactics and 
weapons will be stressed, with secondary importance géven to Air Police 
functions. . . . Beginning next year, the present six-month radar observer 
training course will be replaced by an advanced observer course of the Single 
Observer Training Program. AFROTC program to train chaplains for the AF 
is expected to relieve current chaplain shortage. 























RESERVE OFFICERS who are faculty members of non-AFROTC schools may now be desig- 
nated AF liaison officers by ConAC. If the Reservist, who must volunteer for 
this duty, is assigned to a specific Reserve program vacancy, he will receive 
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inactive duty training points for his liaison work. Although he may be 
assigned additional duties of recruiting officer and information officer, he 
will receive no training points for this work. . .. Career officers who 

have a background in accounting may apply for reassignment to the Auditor 
General, USAF. . . . To save the AF dollar, mobilization assignees may perform 
their fifteen days annual active duty training at locations other than the 
unit of assignment or training attachment, only if the proposed duty station 
is no further away from the individual's residence than his duty of assign- 
ment. This policy will also apply for mobilization designees, when funds 
allow such training. 











VACANCIES for about 300 aviators now exist in Army units of National Guard. Among 
those immediately eligible for these flying appointments are former pilot 
officers of the Air Force, who are not above the maximum age limit for unit 
vacancy to be filled. . .. Next US Coast Guard Academy extrance examinations 
will be held on February 24 and 25, 1953. All applications must be postmarked 
before January 15. To be eligible, a man must be between the age of 17 and 22, 
a high school senior or graduate. Qualified military personnel may also take 
the exam. Inquiries should be addressed to the Commandant (PIP), US Coast 
Guard, Washington 25, D. C. .. . Vets of any service can now enter aviation 
cadet training, if qualified, and in case of washout are assured of prompt 
discharge. 























PROPOSED Air Force Academy is reported to have received Budget's blessing. .. . 
Department of Defense has said it will include in its legislative program 
"revised" and "refined" versions of the Reserve Officers Personnel and Armed 
Forces Equalization of Benefits Acts that the last Congress failed to touch. 
- « « New AFROTC program is scheduled for next fall. Instead of trying to 
graduate not only qualified second lieutenants but specialists as well, the 
new setup will not provide the special training until after the officer 
enters active duty. 











CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT — About one out of every eight AF civilian employees, 12.5 
percent, is physically handicapped. . . . Civilian employment in the Air Force 
remains at a’steady level. The general situation is not much different than 
it was a year ago. Professional and technical workers are in greatest demand. 
Jobs for skilled tradesmen and clerical help are fairly plentiful with some 
variations due to differences in local labor supply. 














RESERVE CIVIL AIRCRAFT fleet includes total of 294 four-engine aircraft presently 
being modified so they can be transferred to military support contract 
operations within forty-eight hours in event of national emergency. The 294 
four-engine aircraft have lift capability of 331 planes originally announced 
as the goal last March. While the greater portion of these planes are owned 
and operated by the certificated airlines, the non-certificated carriers and 
some. corporations are also contributing suitable aircraft. . .. Identification 
cards issued by the Army, Navy, Marine:Corps, Air Force, Coast Guard, National 
Guard, Merchant Marine, and Civil Air Patrol will be accepted by CAA in lieu 
of CAA identification cards. . . . CAP recently began an all-out, nation-wide. 
drive for total of 50,000 senior members — instructors, pilots, observers, 
communications specialists, etc. . .. Anew high of 18,166 rated CAP personnel — 
15,735 pilots and 2,431 observers — has been announced. . . .. Colonel Milton S. 
Kronheim, Washington businessman, has been named chairman of the CAP Inter- 
national Cadet Exchange Committee. ' 






































With Korea, demands on our 


services and facilities increased 
tremendously. For one thing, 
aircraft production plans were 
instantly accelerated. Then, too, 
new aircraft models . . . carrying 
many more precision instruments 
and accessories . . . were lifted off 
drafting boards much sooner than 
expected. So we faced an 
unforeseen . . . tremendously 
changed . . . much more 
complicated . . . development and 
production task. We tackled it 
head-on. As of today, our 
production has been expanded to 
514% of our pre-Korea output. 

As an example, we're turning out 
one precision Synchro-type device 
every twenty seconds—a 
previously unheard of rate. We 
have added 2 new manufacturing 
divisions, 23 complete unit 
sub-contractors, and over 2300 
parts sub-contractors. Here is 
evidence aplenty that we’re 
leaving nothing undone to 

satisfy demand in full at the 
earliest possible moment. 











PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE HIGHLY CRITICAL ITEMS 


Autosyn Remote Indicating Automatic Pilots and Automatic 
Systems Approach Systems 

1 Flight Instruments 

Warning Units 


Oxygen Regulators 


Radar Pressurization Equipment 
Reciprocating Engine Starters 


A.C. and D.C. Generators 
Carbon Pile Voltage Regulators 


Engine-Driven Dry Air Pumps 
Turbine-Driven Fuel, Water and 
Alcohol Pumps 





Radar Antenna Positioning 


Systems Ordnance Electrical Equipment 
Jet Electric Starters 400 Cycle Synchros 
Radio Magnetic Indicators (AY-200 Series Types) 
Omni-Bearing Converter Special Purpose Servo 
Indicators Amplifiers 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AVIATION INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES 


port Sa +e tix Internationc Division, 7Z ritth Avenu New York 11, New Y 











TRON TALK 


The Air Force’s new gun cameras, especially designed 
for high speed jets, are being made by the Bolsey Cor- 
poration of America. “Tech Talk” last month did a photo 
finish on the company’s name, spelled it incorrectly. 





If you’ve got an igloo that needs insulating, Lockheed’s 
got just the stuff—a new industrial plastic that pours like 
molasses and looks like angel food cake. But Lockfoam 
will be used more as a structural stiffener in aircraft than 
for bolstering igloos. The foam plastic is light, strong, and 
unusually durable. It can be poured into place (where on 
drying it expands to fill cavities), sucked into smaller 
cavities, or used in casting blocks for specific shapes. 
Lockfoam now appears in the radomes of F-94Cs, where 
it insulates against shock, sound, heat, vibration, and elec- 
tricity, Lockheed engineers say, without interfering with 
radar waves. Other uses the engineers see are as a filler 
for ailerons, rudders, elevators, wing trim tabs, and addi- 
tional strengthening for antenna housings, and insulation 
of cabin ventilation systems. The substance sets without 
heat or special equipment. 





Martin has a Navy contract to build the first all-jet 
seaplane, the model 275 Seamaster. Security blocks 
performance details, but the minelayer is reported to 
be “radically different in concept and design from past 
models.” It'll be multi-engine, large, and “‘very fast.” 





Northrop and AF engineers are still running stress tests 
on F-89 Scorpions, hunting for the structural defect be- 
lieved responsible for three recent crashes of C models of 


“ 


By Richard Skinner 


the all-weather interceptors. All Scorpions were grounded 
in September. According to the company, the reason for 
grounding the A and B models too was for an engine 
change program. 





Lockheed president Robert Gross and Capt. Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, president of Eastern Air Lines, have been talk- 
ing jet airliners, a sign that perhaps now American in- 
dustry and airlines are doing something about the big 
headstart the British have in jet transport. The Lockheed 
airliner would reportedly carry more than 100 passengers 
from New York to Miami in about two hours—breezing 
along at something close to 600 mph. The plane, like the 
B-47 and B-52, would have sharply sweptback wings. 
It would ‘cruise between 30,000 and 40,000 feet. Other 
jetliners are being developed by Boeing and Douglas. 
Meanwhile, Pan Am World Airways has bought three 
British jet airliners, for delivery in 1956 with an option on 
seven more the following year. These Series III Comets 
are powered by four Rolls Royce Avons, giving 9,000 
pounds static thrust. The jetliners cruise at 500 mph, seat- 
ing 58 first-class passengers or 78 tourist class. 





What's believed to be the first commercial use of colored 
smoke in skywriting appeared over New York City on 
Columbus Day when planes spelled out a mile-high mes- 
sage 10,000 to 12,000 feet up for Macy’s, using yellow and 
white smoke. The color was developed by the American 
Cyanamid Company’s Calco division, who also have scar- 
let smoke in the works. 























A HARVEST OF 
HAND RADIOTELEPHONES 


The subminiature tube, a Raytheon de- 
velopment, made possible this lighter, 
more compact hand transmitter-receiver 
AN/PRC-6. Raytheon developed and is 
mass-producing this ‘equipment .. . an- 
other Raytheon contribution to improve 


the effectiveness of our Armed Forces. 





RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Contractors to the Armed Services 


WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The World’s 
Best-loved Lighter! 


For that favorite girl . . . or that 
favorite dad . . . a never-failing, 
windproof ZiPPO makes a warm and 
welcome gift. One zip and it’s lit— 
every time! (And every time, it's a 
reminder of you.) 


And zippo offers free mechanical 
repair service for a lifetime. Ask your 
Post Exchange about having a ZIPPO 
engraved with your own signature, or 
a message in your writing. 





THE ONE-ZIP 
WINDPROOF LIGHTER 


©1952 Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa, 
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WeaponsEvaluation 


During World War II a force of fifty 
bombers was assigned the mission of 
attacking an industrial city. The attack 
was fairly successful and only five air- 
craft were lost. At the briefing following 
the raid the conclusion of the interro- 
gators disclosed that the designated tar- 
get was fifty percent destroyed with all 
major factories damaged. In a month, a 
reconnaisance of the city revealed that 
most of the damage was repaired and 
the industrial plants were back in busi- 
ness. At the conclusion of World War II 
a great effort was expended to evaluate 
the true effectiveness of raids such as 
this, and, in effect, of the strategic 
bomber as a weapon. These studies have 
run head on into an old problem, how 
to properly evaluate the effectiveness of 
a weapon. 

In the past, and in some quarters to- 
day, the sole concern in evaluating the 
worth of a weapon revolves about its 
effectiveness on the battlefield. This nar- 
row viewpoint would, in the raid cited 
above, weigh the loss of five bombers 
and the cost of bombs dropped against 
the destructive effect produced at the 
target. Such a profit and loss analysis 
merits some consideration in judging the 
over-all effectiveness of a weapon. How- 
ever, it is no longer the complete con- 
sideration that it was in the past. The 
concept of total war, involving the com- 
plete economic system and _ working 
manpower of a nation, when translated 
to weapons, means that the full evalua- 
tion goes beyond battlefield effective- 
ness. Strategic planners today must con- 
sider weapons in terms of raw materials 
required, factory space needed, labor 
forces involved, supply and transporta- 
tion problems, and a point of major con- 
sideration—what the enemy must do to 
combat the weapon. 

Certain weapons could be considered 
to be of little value if viewed solely from 
the direct destructive effect produced. 
In particular the German V weapons 
used against England provide outstand- 
ing examples of the tendency to under- 
estimate weapons. Even today when the 
V-2 is discussed the majority of individ- 
uals will cite its poor accuracy and fail- 
ure to produce destruction of military 
targets in England as proof of the low 
effectiveness of the V-2. It is true that 
when these items are measured against 
the tremendous effort put forth by the 
Germans to develop the V-2, the balance 
is very much against the missile. How- 
ever, when the accompanying effects of 
the V-2 are considered its true value 
comes to light. These effects are mainly 
centered around the reaction of the pub- 
lic and, as a result of this reaction, the 
countermeasures taken by the military. 
The public reaction was to demand im- 
mediate anti-missile action. Since such 
action was not possible against the 
missile itself, this meant requiring air- 
‘craft to fly into the hornet’s nest and 


accept overly high loss percentages. 

There is no way to accurately assess 
the manufacturing time lost due to fear 
but it certainly must have been many 
times greater than the time lost by virtue 
of direct destruction. It is quite possible 
that the lack of accuracy of the V-2 was 
to a large degree an asset to the German 
effort in fostering this fear. 

When we total all the effects of the 
V-2—destruction at the target, disruption 
of manufacturing, anti-missile studies, 
attack of missile sites—in terms of the 
enormous cost of materiel used, and the 
diversion of forces from other efforts, the 
net balance swings in favor of the V-2. 

The V-1, or buzz bomb, which has 
been relegated to the junk pile, had one 
important feature which we are prone to 
overlook. It, unlike the V-2, could be 
intercepted and destroyed in the air be- 
cause of its relatively slow speed. The 
public reaction to being bombarded by 
V-1 missiles caused the air defense com- 
mand in England to throw the utmost 
effort into combatting these missiles. The 
V-2 missiles were too fast to attempt air 
interception, hence no active air defense 
effort was expended against them. Thus, 
in terms of active air defense expended, 
the V-1 was the better weapon of the 
two. It could saturate an air defense sys- 
tem and thus make it more vulnerable 
to attack by strategic bombers. It is well 
to consider this lesson in designing some 
types of weapons. Instead of always 
looking for the more expensive and in- 
vulnerable weapon some developmental 
thought should be expended on the 
cheap, vulnerable Weapon which the 
enemy can exhaust himself against. 

In the case of the strategic bomber 
we have a weapon which can very well 
be measured against the destruction it 
can achieve and still show a net profit. 
However, to assess the full value of this 
airplane it must be judged by the eco- 
nomic factors mentioned above and par- 
ticularly by the tremendous air defense 
effort which is required to combat it. 

The requirements for early warning 
radars, jet fighters, fighter bases, control 
systems, and identification systems are 
staggering when the defense of a coun- 
try as large as the United States is con- 
cerned. Production of these items, even 
with our industrial capacity, must neces- 
sarily be at the expense of construction 
for other purposes. Labor forces to pro- 
duce these items and military forces to 
man them must all be charged to the 
strategic bomber. 

In summarizing, it should be noted 
that although our research and develop- 





A NEW DEPARTMENT 


In “Jet Blasts” you can sound off on any 
subject you want. Each month we'll pick 
the letter or letters we feel will interest 
our readers most and pay $10 for each 
one printed.—The Editors 
























Steven Chojnacki, general foreman of wood 
tools and dies, has been in the aircraft 
industry almost since its inception. 
Starting with the famous Flying 
Jenny he has spent 37 years 

in the industry, over 6 of 

them with Twin Coach. 


Hones how Twin Coach helps Lock, 
Davey Joness Lockor 


GRUMMAN UF ALBATROSS amphibians have established remarkable records 
in rescuing downed airmen from Korean waters, often behind enemy lines. 





Twin Coach was selected to build, in quantity, the massive center panel 
and wings for this important air-sea rescue craft. In addition 

to fabrication and assembly, Twin also installs all wiring and tubing, 
ships complete sections ready for final assembly. 


Twin Coach plants, among the best equipped in the nation, are also in 
volume production on assemblies for helicopters, attack, and search planes. 
Modern facilities, modern equipment, and experienced manpower make 


Twin Coach a dependable source for every type of major airframe assembly, 
A-5850 
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Ss TWIN COACH COMPAN Y 
Ditto BUFFALO, N. Y. 
TWIN COACH PRODUCTS: 


AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES * MOTOR COACHES * TROLLEY COACHES * SUPER FREIGHTER CARGO TRUCKS 
* FAGEOL GASOLINE AND PROPANE ENGINES * FAGEOL-LEYLAND DIESEL ENGINES 
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TODAY 


—complete output of the sonoTonE-designed Sintered-Plate Nickel Cadmium 
storage battery is consigned to the United States Government exclusively. 





TOMORROW 


—this great new battery — developed and now being produced by 
SONOTONE—will be made available to American industry for civilian 
use. Inquiries regarding its availability for defense contracts and 
eventual commercial use are invited. 


the battery the world is waiting to use 


BATTERY DIVISION 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


Elmsford, New York 
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ment in weapons should strive for great 
destructive effect, this is not the sole 
consideration. The factors which must 
be evaluated in determining the full 
effect of a weapon are many and com- 
plex, and reach far beyond the battle- 
field. In every case we must assess how 
far the enemy is willing to go in com- 
batting the weapon we are developing. 
Lt. Col. Edward P. Wynne 
Armed Forces Staff College 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Soaring Society 


In your October edition Secretary 
Thomas K. Finletter has an article en- 
titled “New Thinking Needed.” He tells 
us that we cannot stop at present accom- 
plishments, but must move ever onward 
in finding new ways of improving our 
machines, and in educating our men. 

If the government, any department of 
it, will take a simple lesson from the 
youth of this country, it will be found 
that if it had not been for the kids, some 
of them hardly above the habit of 
clutching at mother’s apron strings, it is 
dollars to plugged lead nickels that radio 
would never have advanced so rapidly. 

The Wright brothers were only 
youngsters when they started experi- 
menting for the tests that came at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, not so long ago. 
From them to Lindbergh and “back- 
ended” flying Corrigan now seems ages, 
and from those two worthies to now 
seems to be even longer, but look at the 
progress. And the time from the Wrights 
to now is as short as a tale that is told. 

Nevertheless we seem to be faced 
with a situation there that needs reme- 
dying, and there seems to be a way of 
remedying it. If the Air Force could find 
a reservoir of young Americans who had 
won their spurs, so to speak, by flying 
through the air with the ease of the 
eagle and buzzard, in comparatively the 
safest of all sports, young fellows who 
do their flying daily or weekly, taking 
their turn in flying powerless machine 
as nonchalantly as those great birds of 
prey, hourly, daily, and weekly growing 
in courage and resourcefulness that 
seems to come natural to youth, they 
would be saved the necessity of calling 
a hundred men into the Air Force to be 
sifted so that ninety and nine could be 
rejected, and one taken. No, the armed 
forces could use every single youngster, 
boy or girl who might be in such a pool. 

Is there such a pool? Yes, but at the 
present time, due to the oversight of the 
government, and also of the heavier- 
than-air passenger and cargo-carrying 
machine manufacturers, and also the 
manufacturers of air warcraft, that pool 
is comparatively small. 

The pool has been created over a 
period of years by the youngsters who 
found “soaring in gliders” a sport to 
challenge the daredevil spirit of youth. 
That spirit brought into being the Soar- 
ing Society of America, and a large 
number of state branches of that Associ- 










Staffed and Tooled for 


HYDRAULIC 
ACTUATORS 


TO A-N 


SPECIFICATIONS 















ANOTHER (Ge) PRODUCT 
MARK 





Breeze has the engineering staff, the shop capacity and 
special test equipment to produce hydraulic actuators of 
all types. 
All engineering work, from basic specifications to final 
design for production, can be handled for you. 
High-capacity machine tools provide low unit costs. 
Special tools, such as honing machines, give finishes to 
the exact micro-inches required. 
Breeze has all the test facilities for magnetic inspection, 


proof and bursting pressure tests, life cycles and other 
A-N standards, 





LONG EXPERIENCE by Breeze with all types 
of actuators — rotary or linear, electrical, 
mechanical and hydraulic—means that your 
actuators are engineered, produced, tested 


and delivered by a firm of specialists in 
the field. 





If you have actuator problems 
that call for expert attention, 
call on Breeze for production. 


HYDRAULIC ACTUATORS 














BREEZE CORPORATIONS, INC., 415. Sixth St., Newark, N. Jd. 
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Chase Assault Transports are now, 
performing, as routine; functions which 
previously were deemed impossibilities— 
the delivery—ready for action, of heavy 
arms and equipment directly to front 
line areas, by landing in small unpre- 
pared fields. 

Recent demonstrations of this new 
technique have proven beyond doubt 
that its potentialities for revolutionizing 


present military concepts are unlimited: 


Chase Assault Transports ruggedly 
built to absorb the withering punishment 


of front line missions, stand alone. 
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ation which in a limited way have been 
trying to make it possible for anyone 
inclined to take to the air to do so. That 
Association is voluntary in its actions, 
but all who would like to soar cannot 
because of lack of money in many parts 
of the country to provide ships and tow 
ships. 

Let the government make it possible 
for the youth, without entering the 
armed forces, to have opportunity to get 
a taste of soaring and in a comparatively 
short time they would have at their dis- 
posal thousands of youngsters, who could 
quickly be turned.into pilots, and other 
needed jobs in the air. Such youngsters 
would have already mastered the ele- 
ments, and would know the rules of 
safety out of an experience that but few 
flyers who get their experience operating 
a powered machine could have. 

Too, the private air lines would have 
available to them a force of pilots, cool, 
courageous, dependable. 

It behooves then, the Air Force to get 
behind a department for soaring. It will 
repay the heavier-than-air machine mak- 
ers to help the cause of soaring, to seé 
that the largest number of youth have a 
chance to learn the art of gliding. The 
sooner we give them the opportunity to 
spread their wings and fly, the better off 
the country will be. 

F. E. Morriss 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Engineering 
DESIGN 
DEVELOPMENT 


and 


MANUFACTURING 


@ High speed, semi-automatic 
and special purpose machinery 


@ Special purpose devices 
@ Tooling 

@ Aircraft Structures 

@ Stress Analysis 

@ Instrumentation 

@ Jigs and fixtures 

@ Electronics 


THE 


PARCO 
COMPANY, INC. 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 























AN HARDWARE anytime...anywhere... 


... from your nearest Air Associates Aviation Supplies Division— 


216 Union Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 


5315 West 63rd Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 
3214 Love Field Drive, Dallas 9, Texas 


1231 Airway, Glendale 1, California 


International Airport, Miami 48, Florida 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Aviation Materials and Equipment 


a 
— 


Aircraft Products Division: Teterboro, New Jersey A= or 
Electronic Equipment Division: Orange, New Jersey , pp 
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to the E.E.O7r PHYSICS GRADUATE 


with military experience 


INRADAR OR ELECTRONICS 


Here’s a good way to capitalize on your military experience 


upon your return to civilian life: et 
Hughes Research and Development Laboratories, _ Pr 
one of the nation’s leading electronics organizations, oe 
s 
are now creating a number of new openings a 


in an important phase of their operation. 


Here is what one of these positions offers you: 


THE COMPANY 


Hughes Research and Development 
Laboratories are located in Southern 
California. We are currently 
engaged in the development of 
advanced radar systems, elec- 
tronic computers, and guided 
missiles. You are probably familiar 
with some of the equipment we are 
supplying the services. 


YOUR POSITION 


You will serve as a technical advisor 
to those using Hughes equipment. 
In this capacity you would help 
insure the successful operation of 
our equipment in the field. 


YOUR TRAINING 

On joining our organization, you 
would work in our Laboratories 

in Southern California for several 
months—until you are thoroughly 
familiar with the equipment involved. 


WHERE YOU WORK 


After your period of training (at 
full pay), you may (1) remain at 
the company Laboratories in 
Southern California in an instruction 
or administrative capacity, (2) be- 
come the Hughes representative 

at a company where our equipment 
is being installed, or (3) be the 
Hughes representative at a military 


HOW TO APPLY 


base in this country —or at a 

base overseas (single men only). 
Compensation is made for traveling 
and for moving household effects. 
Married men keep their families 
with them at all times. 


YOUR FUTURE 


You will gain broad experience that 
will increase your value to us as we 
further expand in the field of elec- 
tronics. Furthermore, the large-scale 
commercial employment of elec- 
tronic systems in the next few years 
is inevitable . . . and your training 
and experience in the most advanced 
electronic techniques with our com- 
pany now will qualify you for even 
more important positions later. 


_ If you are under thirty-five years of 
age, and if you have an E. E. or 
Physics degree, with some experience 


Se in radar or electronics, 


waeroee ere ene eee eerste > write to: 


i HUGHES 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 


Engineering Personnel Department 


CULVER CITY,LOS ANGELES COUNTY,CALIFORNIA 
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GREATER PITTSBURGH SQUADRON CITED = |“ “citron 


The Pennsylvania unit is named Squadron of the Month for its of television, airpower displays, and 


participation in civic affairs and public service programming 


This month, AFA salutes as its Squad- 
ron of the Month the Greater Pittsburgh 
unit which has taken part recently in a 
number of civic activities. 

In June, the Squadron planned and 
carried out an enthusiastic civic recep- 
tion for Col. Francis $. Gabreski. 

The Squadron is currently working on 
plans to air a weekly television show, 
featuring well known Air Force and in- 
dustry personalities. The show may be 
broadcast nationally. 

The Squadron is also planning an air- 
power essay contest for all school chil- 
dren in the metropolitan area. Such a 
contest should create interest in modern 
airpower, and contribute to public under- 
standing of the Air Force and AFA. 

As if this schedule were not enough 
to keep members of the Squadron busy, 
the unit is also at work on a plan to fea- 
ture an AFA display in the Buhl Plane- 
tarium, as another demonstration of air- 
power for the citizens of Pittsburgh. 

The Commander of this Squadron is 
Alexander M. Campbell, 643 Gettysburg 
St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. All Pittsburgh 
AF Aers are urged to contact him. 


New Regional VP 


President Arthur F. Kelly recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Harry B. 
Johansen, St. Louis, Mo., as Vice-Presi- 
dent of AFA’s Midwest Region, which 
includes the states of Iowa, Missouri, 
and Nebraska. 

Johansen was in the wartime Air 
Transport Command, saw service as a 
Base Commander in North Africa, and 
is now a colonel in the Air Force Re- 
serve. He is Executive Vice President of 
the Johansen Brothers Shoe Company in 
St.  ouis. 


Kelly Tours the Country 


In his first two months as president, 
Arthur F. Kelly of Los Angeles has main- 
tained a fast pace in getting acquainted 
with the AFA organization. During Sep- 
tember and October, Kelly visited seven 
of AFA’s twelve regions, and made two 
trips to the National Headquarters office 
in Washington. At National Headquar- 
ters he reviewed all activities of the 
organization and conferred with George 
Hardy, Viee President of AFA’s Central 
East Region. 

While in Washington, Kelly also con- 
ferred on two occasions with Air Force 


SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 


distinguished performance of duty, and 
outstanding programming in the fields 


youth essays. 














Here are the officers of the new San Fernando Valley, Calif., Squadron. At the 
left, in the aloha shirt, is Rush Linch, Vice Commander. The others include, 
from left to right, Mark Donahue, Secretary; James Ellis, Commander; Chris 
Condon, Treasurer; Thomas Skinner, Councilman; and Jack Stilbert, Council- 
man. The Squadron’s charter was approved November first. 





Boy Scout Troop 124, Bellwood, Ill., looks over O’Hare AFB, Chicago. Running 
the show for the Chicago Group Council are George DeHesus (left), West Chicago 
Sq. Cmdr., and LeRoy Kwiatt, committee chairman (third from left). 





President Arthur Kelly meets with AFAers and officers from Scott Air Force Base 
in St. Louis. From left are Fred Rein, St. Louis Convention Bureau; Roland Frey, 
Missouri Wing Commander; Colonel Carlisle Ferris, C.0., Scott AFB; Major 
General K. P. McNaughton, Vice Commander, Air Training Command; Kelly; 
Harry Johansen, Midwest Regional Vice President; Father William Mullally, 
national director; and Joe Harper, St. Louis Squadron member. 
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leaders, including Secretary Finletter, 
Under Secretary Gilpatric, Assistant Sec- 
retaries Hill and Huggins, Chief of Staff 
Vandenberg, and Vice Chief of Staff 
Twining. 

His travels on behalf of AFA took him 
to St. Louis, where he met with AFA 
Vice President Harry B. Johansen; Father 
William F. Mullally, National Director; 
Missouri Wing Commander Roland Frey; 
St. Louis Squadron Commander Richard 
Wassall, and other AFA leaders in the 
area. While in St. Louis, Kelly visited 
Scott AFB, headquarters of the Air 
Training Command, where he met with 
leaders of that organization. 

On the weekend of October 4, Kelly 


CONTINUED 





was a guest of honor and speaker at the 
first Colorado Wing convention, where 
he conferred with W. Thayer Tutt, 
AFA’s Vice President of the Rocky 
Mountain Region; Paul C. Potter, Colo- 
rado Wing Commander; and Squadron 
commanders from throughout the re- 
gion. While in Colorado Springs, he met 
with leaders of the Air Defense Com- 
mand, whose headquarters_are in that 
city. 

Kelly next visited Chicago for a meet- 
ing with Morry Worshill, Vice President 
of the Great Lakes Region. 

In Minneapolis he conferred with 
Merle Else, Vice President of the North 
Central Region. 

Kelly also traveled to New York City 
for meetings with past presidents C. R. 
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Smith and Bob Johnson, and Julian B. 
Rosenthal, National Secretary. While in 
New York, he conferred with leaders of 
the Continental Air Command. 

In his home state of California, Kelly 
discussed AFA business with past presi- 
dent Tom Lanphier, Jr., and Wing lead- 
ers in the state, and made a trip to San 
Diego for a meeting with Edward 
Kranch, Squadron Commander in that 
city. 

Just for good measure, Kelly spent 
five days in New York City attending 
meetings of the Air Staff Committee on 
Reserve and National Guard Policy, of 
which he is a member. 





DOOLITTLE HONORED 


This year’s winner of the Wright Broth- 
ers Memorial Trophy for “significant 
public service of enduring value to avi- 
ation in the United States” is James H. 
Doolittle, a founder and board member 
of AFA. The trophy will be awarded ‘by 
the National Aeronautic Association at 
the Wright Brothers Memorial Dinner 
December 17, in Washington, D. C. 











For Public Understanding 


Lyman Welliver, Commander of the 
Chicago South Shore Squadron, reports 
the Squadron is undertaking a type of 
public relations campaign that has never 
before been attempted. Using the names 
of recent enlistees into the USAF as a 
guide, members of the Squadron are 
making personal calls on the families of 
these men, explaining AFA, and the re- 
lationship of AFA and the man on active 
duty. It is hoped this program will result 
in added good will for the Association, 
and a better understanding by the public 
of its role in airpower. Welliver’s address 
is 15831 Millard Ave., Harvey, Ill. All 
interested members are urged to contact 
him regarding participation in the proj- 
ect. 


Indiana Reorganization 


A special meeting was held in October 
in Indianapolis, called by Vice President 
Morry Worshill, Great Lakes Region, to 
discuss reorganizing the Indiana Wing. 

Representatives of eleven Indiana 
cities attended this meeting, and every- 
one showed an interest in the formation 
of AFA Squadrons in the various com- 
munities. 

Temporary Wing Officers were ap- 
pointed, to serve at least until more 
Squadrons are chartered and a formal 
election of officers held. Officers ap- 
pointed were: Robert Logan, 210 Glen- 
wood Ave., Muncie, Commander; Robert 
Wilson, 2522 Hoke St., South Bend, 
Vice Commander, and T. J. “Pat” Fleck, 
1914 N. Riley, Indianapolis, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Also at the meeting were Jerome 
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GRAND CENT 


THERE IS A BETTER JOB FOR YOU, 
WITH A REAL FUTURE, IN THE 
HEALTHFUL CLIMATE OF ARIZONA. 


Qualified Aircraft Men of integrity gaa! 


with sound skills in aircraft cof 
struction are invited to write for 
information regarding positions 
in our long range B-47 program 
at Tucson, Arizona. If you are a 
good operator, with experience and 
like the “‘ Pulling Together” spirit, 
write us today. 


Address all correspondence to: 


Personnel Manager 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRCRAFT CO. 


Municipal Airport, Tucson, Arizona 


4 RAND <a Lye 








Increased Capacity —Better Skill— 
More Facilities— Higher Quality— 
theseare reasonswhy Grand Central 
has marched forward; so that today, 
it ranks among the important units 


uin.the nation’s aircraft strength. 


n every phase of Aviation Modi- 
fication, Overhauland Engineering, 
Grand Central is delivering the 
goods. In the military field, we are 
proud of our service to the nation. 
In the civilian field, our work is 
unsurpassed, and the confidence 
that is continually expressed in our 
output has been won by reason 
of skill and integrity... .Wéith its 
twenty three years of growth and 
progress, Grand Central continues 
to march forward. 


AIRCRAFT <0. 


GSLENDALE, CALIFORNIA °°: 


Stand Central Airport 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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HE Kidde visual smoke detector 
emg new advantages in fire pro- 
tection for aircraft. It is a small, com- 
pact, light-weight detector which 
cannot give false alarms. 


Here’s how it, works: air from 
cargo compartments is drawn to the 
detector on the instrument panel. 
Two viewing windows show a black 
chamber through which an invisible 
| beam of light passes. The slightest 
' trace of smoke reflects the light 
beam, showing through one of the 
windows as a streak of light. 
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This foolproof detector elimi- 
nates false alarms frequently caused 
by voltage fluctuations and from 
foreign matter. Write us for full 
particulars. 
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Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. st 
1212 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. a 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 9, 
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Green and Irving Kempner, of Detroit, 
Illinois Wing Commander George An- 
derl, and Leroy Kwiatt, representing the 
Chicago Squadrons. Gus Duda, Organi- 
zation Director, representing National 
Headquarters, showed a film made at the 
Convention in Los Angeles. 





INDIANAPOLIS SQUADRON 


The Indianapolis Squadron will hold a 
charter meeting at Central YMCA at 
7:30 p.m., December 5. All AFAers are 
urged to be present. For details, contact 
Bob Logan, 210 Glenwood, Muncie, or 
T. J. Fleck, 1914 N. Riley, Indianapolis. 











Speaker Series at Taunton 


At a recent meeting of the Taunton, 
Mass., Squadron, Lt. Col. Philip Keating, 
CO, 2234th AFRCTC, discussed the 
USAF Reserve Program and its relation 
to civilians. This meeting was the first in 
a series intended to give the Squadron a 
better picture of how it can be of help to 
the Civil Defense Program and the Air 
Force. A future meeting will feature 
Capt. Paul Lappas, CO, Manchester 
Filter Center, a vital link in the GOC 
network. Fall and winter meetings of the 
Squadron will be held in the Civil De- 
fense headquarters, through the courtesy 
of the CD Director, Vincent O’Neill. The 
Squadron Commander is Edwin T. Mor- 
rell, 41 Grove St., Taunton. 


Detroit Plans Auxiliary 


Plans are under way to form an Auxil- 
iary Unit to the Detroit AFA Squadron 
with Mrs. Esther Green, 2950 Richton, 
Detroit 6, as the principal organizer. Mrs. 
Green asks that all interested eligible 


ladies contact her for information about . 


this program. 

Headquarters has also been informed, 
by Mrs. Lela Kelley, President of the 
Kalamazoo Unit, that the groundwork 
is being laid for the eventual formation 
of the Michigan Auxiliary Wing. 

Mrs. Rita Hastings, National Vice 
President, has announced that she has 
appointed Mrs. Corinne Colthorpe, 4240 
Caroline Ave., Toledo, as the new Ohio 
Wing Auxiliary President. 

The Toledo Auxiliary Unit has an- 
nounced plans for a gigantic “barn 
dance” to be sponsored as a joint Unit- 
Squadron activity. All Toledo area AFA 
and Auxiliary members are urged to con- 
tact President Mary Bolinger, 536 Fore- 
dale Avenue, Toledo. 

From Illinois comes the news that the 
formation of the Auxiliary Wing in that 
state is a definite plan for the near future. 
This is announced by Mrs. Marguerite 
Gran, 4031 W. Monroe Avenue, Chicago 
24, Ill., Vice President. 











PASTUSHIN TANKS KEEP COMING! 


Now coming off Pastushin Aviation’s production lines are 
gleaming aluminum jettisonable fuel tanks for America’s fight- 
ing aircraft — Lockheed F-80, Republic F-84, North American 
F-86, Northrop F-89D. 


AIRCRAFT FUEL TANKS * SEATS * LANDING FLAPS 
AILERONS © TAIL SURFACES * BOMB BAY DOORS 


PASTUSHIN corporati 
CORPORATION 
5651 West Century Boulevard ¢ Los Angeles 45, California 
LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 




















THE AVIBOARD 


Complete Navigation Kit 


For the MILITARY PILOT 
JET PILOTS— STUDENTS 


Handy clipboard with metal leg clamp and mileage scale; 
chain-attached Autopoint mileage-scale Pilot’s Pencil and 
D-4 computer. 360° protractor; pad of log sheets.— 
All in one— Compact. Immediate satisfaction or money 


tefunded. 


Postpaid, 
ONLY $7.95 o.oo Ssane 
Newburgh Seaplane Base, Dept. A, Newburgh, N. Y. 





PILOT'S PENCIL Black with Red Tip 
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$1.25 
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ONLY THE RAILROADS 
» offer 


NATION-WIDE : 
REDUCED 
FURLOUGH FARES : 


No weather worries... 
no highway hazards 














America’s most dependable 
transportation system 
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Travel by Train... 


No tax on reduced furlough fares! 

No wonder smart servicemen travel by train! 
The Railroads get you home... back to duty... 
with complete dependability. 


Save precious furlough time and money 
... why worry... be sure... travel by train, 





THE 


Railroads 


of the United States 
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PEOPLE WHO LIVE 1 
GLASS HOUSES. 


Toledo’s Ground Observer 
post is operating full tilt 


thanks largely to the AFA 


Squadron there. It’s an ex- 
ample of capable leadership and 


commendable community spirit 


RAVO LIMA zero two one five 
... north... sierra two nine seven 
metro. . . 0322... one multi motor 

.. very low.” 

That’s an Air Force Filter Center 
flash to an Air Defense Direction 
Center, reporting an unidentified 
plane that could be a Russian atom 
bomber sneaking in low, beneath the 
radar screen, while a city sleeps. 
Within moments, all-weather inter- 
ceptors scramble to head off the in- 
coming plane and identify it as friend 
or foe. 

Who alerted the Filter Center? A 
ground observer post, manned by un- 
paid civilian volunteers — patriotic 
Americans who realize the nation’s 
need for home defense is now. 

They could be from one of hun- 
dreds of cities across the nation. Take 
Toledo, where just one of the 600 ob- 
servation posts in Ohio is located. 
Toledo’s link in the Air Force’s Oper- 
ation Skywatch is now in full swing. 
Skywatchers man the glass house 
atop the six-story Willys-Overland 
Motors administration building there 
twenty-four hours a day. They watch 
the airliners climbing to altitude from 


Inspecting the Toledo GOC post are 


(from left) Hastings; H. L. Frost, - 


9522d VARTU; Chief Observer Ted 
Eleston; Howard Cook, vice mayor; 
Co}. Luther Bivins, PAS&T; and Dean 
uffman, commander of the Toledo 
quadron,. 







Toledo Skywatchers mean _ business. 


Municipal Airport. To the southwest 
they can see the Anderson Elevators 
in Maumee, and to the north they 
spot the Consumers Power Company 
plant in Erie, Mich., nearly twenty 
miles away. They don’t miss much. 
Credit for the success of the Sky- 
watch project in Toledo must go to 
the Air Force Association. Ohio Wing 
Commander Larry Hastings is giving 
firm direction to the Ground Ob- 
























server program there, which is offi- 
cially sponsored by the Toledo 
Squadron of AFA. The Toledo spot- 
ting post now has 312 volunteers—far 
more than the original 200 called for 
—and a new target of at least 500 has 
been set. All this since AFA lent a 
hand to an effort that had been floun- 
dering. 

Under Hastings’ supervision the 
location on top of the Willys building 
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Technical Service Data Sheet 
Subject: PROTECTING ALUMINUM WITH ALODINE: 














ALODIZING IS EASY AND EFFECTIVE 


The Alodizing process is a chemical one and does not require electrolytic 
techniques or equipment. Alodizing is simple, foolproof, low in cost, and requires 
a minimum of equipment. Essentially, the process consists of the following easily 
controlled operations or steps: 

1. Cleaning the work 


4. Rinsing with clean water 
2. Rinsing the cleaned 


5. Rinsing with acidulated water 


aluminum surfaces 6. Drying 
3. Coating with “Alodine” 


After treatments. Alodized aluminum provides an ideal bonding surface for 
paint, wax, adhesive, or other organic finishes. These should be applied in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s directions. Unpainted or exposed areas will 
be protected by the tough, durable “Alodine” surface. 


SHORT 
COATING 
TIMES AND 
LOW BATH 
TEMPERATURES 


With the “Alodine” 
bath at its normal 
temperature of 120° 
F., coating time by im- 
mersion approximates 
1%4 minutes and by 


Flight of the Chance Vought Cutlass, seventh in a line of SP gee 15 to 20 SCC 
gutstanding fighters and “potentially capable” of flying onds. Coating times 
faster than any other service type jet aircraft in produc- and bath temperatures 
tion, land or carrier-based. Substantial surface areas of can be varied to suit. 


the Cutlass are constructed of painted Alodized aluminum. operating conditions. 





“ALODINE” MEETS SERVICE SPECIFICATIONS 


“Alodine” applied by immersion or spray complies with the rigid performance 
requirements of both industrial and Government specifications. The following 
is a list of Service Specifications which “Alodine” meets at the present time. 


MIL-C-5541 U. S. Navord O.S. 675 
MIL-S-5002 AN-C-170 (See MIL-C-5541) 
AN-F-20 U.S.A. 72-53 (See AN-F-20) 


16E4 (SHIPS) 
“ALODINE” HAS UNLIMITED APPLICATIONS 


Parts can be treated by immersion, by spraying in an industrial washing 
machine, by flow coating, or by brushing. This means that “Alodine” can be 
used anywhere, on any part or product made of aluminum. This had led to 
‘widespread use of the Alodizing process: 1. by fabricators of aluminum products 
in all industries to assure the utmost in product protection and finish durability; 
2. by manufacturers of aluminum who are supplying Alodized aluminum sheets 
and coils from the mills. 


In general, small size products or parts are processed rapidly and conveniently 
in immersion equpiment, which can be mechanized if production volume justifies 
it. For large production of formed parts, or for Alodizing coiled stock, strip, or 
cut-to-size sheets, a five-stage power spray washer is most convenient. Airplanes, 
trucks, trailers, housing, railway cars, bridges and other large units are Alodized 
in a simple brush-on or flow-coat process. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON “ALODINE” AND ON 
YOUR OWN ALUMINUM PROTECTION PROBLEMS. 











SKYWATCH 


was made available. The observation 
post is one of the highest in the state; 
Willys spent $500 in labor and mate- 
rials for the eight-by-eight foot obser- 
vation booth. Others did their part 
too. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany provided the tinted glass win- 
dows that enclose the booth on all 
sides. The Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce is picking up the tab for the 
telephone service—a direct line to the 
Air Force Filter Center in Columbus, 

Then others pitched in. A local 
jeweler donated an illuminated clock, 
Two chairs came from a furniture 
store. The Red Cross volunteered a 
coffee maker, complete with supplies 
of coffee, cream, and sugar to keep 
the skywatchers going in the gloomy, 
pre-dawn hours. 

And people volunteered to man 
the post, enough people so the four- 
hour stints wouldn’t come around 
often enough to work hardship on 
anyone. No mixed teams are used ex: 
cept for husbands and wives, to as- 
sure the post will be used-for spotting 
airplanes, not watching the moon. 
Observer identification cards are is- 
sued only after volunteers are 
screened by the Toledo Police De- 
partment in cooperation with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Ted Eleston, of Toledo’s radio sta- 
tion WSPO, was named chief observ- 
er of the GOC station. The first twen- 
ty-four-hour tour of duty was pulled 
by members of the 9522d Volunteer 
Air Reserve Squadron, who offered 
their services as a group. 

The Toledo observation post is a 
community project. Press, radio, and 
television have all cooperated in pub- 
licizing the need for skywatchers, 
and Hastings credits their efforts for 
much of the success of the drive for 
more volunteers. 

In Toledo, AFA is working in close 
cooperation with civil authorities, 
who are responsible for the adminis- 
tration of GOC records and personnel, 
and with the Air Force, which handles 
the tactical operation of the pragram 
and such things as training of aircraft 
spotters and reporting methods. 

The arrangement is one that has 
brought AFA praise from both the 
Air Force and the Toledo Civil De- 
fense people, who recently spoke of 
AFA as “a great organization.” But 
more than that, the arrangement is 
one that is clearly getting a vital job 
done.—END 
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and all get OMNI 
with ARC’s VHF Equipment 


Pilots of private, executive or transport 
aircraft enjoy the safety of OMNI with 
ARC’scompact Type 15D VHF Navigation 
Equipment. It takes the work out of navi- 
gation—gives a reliable signal to follow, 
whatever your bearing to or from the 
station. No worry about drift, no static 
interference. Type 15D also provides for 
use of visual-aural ranges, and runway 
localizers. All ARC airborne equipment is 
CAA type certificated and designed for 
reliability and performance, not 
to meet a price. Write for all 
details. 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 


Boonton New Jersey 
Dependable Electronic Equipment Since 1928 
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Design Aircraft & Components — Study with Jets & Rockets — 
Great Future —Advanced Aeronautical Subjects —World-Wide 
Enrollment — Fully Accredited — Est. 1929 — Approved for Vets 
— CAL-AERO grads in heavy demand. 

WRITE TODAY for Special Information 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA Dept. AF 
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mis 1s AFA 


The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no per- 
sonal, political or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946, and incorporated 


February 4, 1946. 


OBJECTIVES 


® To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world 
peace. @ To keep AFA members and the public abreast of developments in the field of 
aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present members 


of the United States Air Force. 


MEMBERS 


Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. 

Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Arthur F. Kelly, President 


Regional Vice Presidents: Randall Leopold 
(Northeast); George D. Hardy (Central East); 
Jerome A. Waterman (Southeast); Morry Wor- 
shill (Great Lakes); Merle S. Else (North Cen- 
tral); Frank T. McCoy, Jr. (South Central); 
Harry B. Johansen (Midwest); N. Michael Kav- 
anaugh (Far West); William Thayer Tutt (Rocky 
Mountain); Thomas D. Campbell (Southwest); 
H. R. Wallace (Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell 
(Pacific Ocean). Secretary, Julian B. Rosenthal. 
Treasurer, George H. Haddock. 


WING COMMANDERS 


George A. Anderl, Oak Park, Ill.; L. A. Ballew, 
Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas E. Bazzarre, 
Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; |. E. Brodsky, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. P. Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.; 
Roland E. Frey, Webster Groves, Mo.; Arthur 
L. Gordon, Honolulu, T. H.; Ashley Green, 
Portland, Ore.; Larry G. Hastings, Toledo, 
Ohio; Harry J. Johnson, Jr., Erlanger, Ky.; 
Richard M. Krannawitter, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Robert B. Logan, Muncie, Ind.; Joe Lydick, 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., Richard P. Woodson III, 
Korber Bldg.; Baltimore, Md., John S. Warner, 
P. O. Box 3705, Battle Creek, Mich., Frank W. 
Ward, 63 Highland Ave.; Beckley, W. Va., 
Estil Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Stanley C. Denzer, 1086 Ocean Ave.; Chicago, 
Ill., Cameron S. Orr, 5702 W. 65th St.; Chicka- 
sha, Okla., George P. Miller, 1001 Dakota St.; 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., Francis E. Whittaker, 
76 Taylor St.; Cleveland, Ohio, Kenneth G. 
Vetter, 2679 E. 121st St.; Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Richard F. Love, 1511 E. Boulder St.; 
Columbus, Ohio, Carl F. Glade, 292 N. Warren 
Ave.; Dallas, Tex., Rex V. Lentz, 3824 Went- 
wood Dr.; Dayton, Ohio, Norman Miller, 4237 
Briar Pl.; Detroit, Mich., Jerome Greene, 2950 
Richton; Drexel Hill, Pa., Lloyd R. Meredith, 
2217 Ardmore Ave.; Durham, N. C., Walter 
P. Budd, Jr., 115 W. Chapel Hill St.; Fort 
Mitchell, Ky., Charles D. Walker, 42 E. Orchard 
Rd.; Fort Worth, Tex., Joe Lydick, 1301 Foch 
St.; Galesburg, Ill, Ivan E. Harrison, 1274 
Florence Ave.; Green Bay, Wis., Arthur E. 
Norgaard, Jr., 216 Cherry St.; Hamilton, Ohio, 
Harold T. Kramer, 625 Ridgelawn Ave.; Hono- 
lulu, T. H., Joseph M. Murphy, P. O. Box 1618; 
Indianapolis, Ind., Thurman J. Fleck, 1914 N. 
Riley; Johnson City, Tenn., L. A. Ballew, Jr., 
P. O. Box 829; Kalamazoo, Mich., John E. Kelly, 
9125 Portage Rd.; Kirksville, Mo., Dr. John L. 
Biggerstaff, c/o Citizens Nat'l Bank Bldg.; 
la Mesa, Calif., Edward C. Kranch, 8447 La 
Mesa Blvd., Apt. 8; Lansing, Mich., Robert F. 
Emerson, 423 Allen St.; Lewistown, Pa., Ru- 
dolph M. Reynolds, RFD 3; Les Angeles, Calif., 
Merrill E. Levy, 1115 S. Orange Dr.; Martins- 
ville, N. J., Robert Russell, Neuman’s Lane; 
Martinsville, Va., James B. Jones, Jr., Box 1112; 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 


Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. 


Associates (non-voting, non-office holding): In- 
dividuals not eligible for Active or Service 
membership who have demonstrated their in- 
terest in furthering the aims and purposes of 
Air Force Association. 

Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Magazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 


Harold C. Stuart, Chairman of the Board. 


Directors: John R. Alison, George Anderl, War- 
ren DeBrown, Ira C. Eaker, Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 
Samuel M. Hecht, J. H. Henebry, Cass S. Hough, 
Russell F. Hunt, George C. Kenney, Rex V. 
Lentz, Jerome H. Meyer, William F. Mullally, 
Charles W. Purcell, Mary Gill Rice, James 
Stewart, C. V. Whitney, Gill Robb Wilson. 


Ex-Officio Board Members: Edward P. Curtis, 
James H. Doolittle, Robert S. Johnson, Thomas 
G. Lanphier, Jr., C. R. Smith, Carl A. Spaatz. 


Fort Worth, Tex.; James H. McDivitt, San Ga- 
briel, Calif.; Stanley K. McWhinney, Lansing, 
Mich.; George P. Miller, Chickasha, Okla.; 
Paul C. Potter, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Charles 
W. Purcell, Baltimore, Md.; Lloyd J. Streifuss, 
Washington, D. C.; Marcello A. Tropea, Provi- 
dence, R. |.; Forrest L. Vosler, Marcellus, N. Y.; 


HH. R. Wallace, Spokane, Wash.; Robert West- 


erveld, Hawthorne, N. J.; Stanley E. Zamachaj, 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Memphis, Tenn., William H. Hadley, Jr., TV 
Station WMCT; Milwaukee, Wis., Anthony 
LaPorte, 4930 N. 53d St.; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Edwin A. Kube, 4516 42d Ave., S.; Mobile, 
Ala., Charles P. Powell, 3069 Belmont St.; 
Montvale, N. J., Lloyd Nelson, 89 Grand Ave.; 
Muncie, Ind., Robert B. Logan, 210 Glenwood 
Ave.; Nashville, Tenn., Frank T. McCoy, Jr., 
1114 Tyne Blvd.; Newark, N. J., Conway T. 
Bearby, 12 Beaumont Pl.; New York, N. Y., 
Gill Robb Wilson, 366 Madison Ave.; North 
Attleboro, Mass., Edwin T. Morrell, 41 Grove 
St.; Oakland, Calif., John M. Barnes, 2019 
Mastlands Dr.; Oil City, Pa., George Hender- 
son, Division St.; Pasadena, Calif., Cecil C. 
Howard, 359 N. Los Robles; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Alexander M. Campbell, 643 Gettysburg St.; 
Portland, Ore., James R. Sparkman, 9840 N. 
Burgard St.; Sacramento, Calif., C. J. Collins, 
5601 Stockton Blvd.; St. Petersburg, Fla., John 
E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San Francisco, 
Calif., Charles O. Morgan, Mills Tower; San 
Juan, P. R., John H. Garcia, P. O. Box 3744; 
Savannah, Ga., Thomas D. Carlton, 1652 
Winter Dr.; Seattle, Wash., Winfield G. 
Young, 2039 E. 103d; Slingerlands, N. Y., 
Jose E. Burkart, 1903 New Scotland Rd.; 
South Bend, Ind., Irving Duddleson, 201 N. 
Walton; Spokane, Wash., H. R. Wallace, P. O. 
Box 2203; State Colleae, Pa.. Ernest R. Shull, 
219 S..Sparks St.; Stockton, Calif., Thomas R. 
Nichley, 3611 Coronado Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 
J. William Lowenstein, 1026 Wescott St.; 
Toledo, Ohio, Dean W. Huffman, 511 Congress 
St.; Washington, D. C., George D. Hardy, 2501 
Allison St., Mt. Rainier, Md.; Webster Groves, 
Mo., Richard W. Wassall, 611 N. Rock Hill Rd. 


Organization Director: Gus Duda 
Personal Service Director: Jake Culpepper 























On the World’s Finest Airliners 


Bendix IS FIRST IN FUEL METERING, LEADER IN LANDING GEAR 


On the great ships that fly the commercial air 
ways of the world, you will invariably find 
Bendix fuel metering equipment and landing 
gear speeding service and adding safety from 
take-off to landings. 


The rigid performance standards set by airline 
operators and plane builders alike permit no 
compromise with quality. 

That's why Bendix carburetion, direct fuel 
injection, shock absorbing struts, wheels and 


Pneudraulic* 
Fuel Metering Unit 
for jet engines 


Stromberg* Injection Segmented 
Carburetors Rotor Brakes 


Shock Absorbing Struts 


brakes are the choice wherever planes fly. 
Bendix is justifiably proud of this overwhelming 
endorsement of its products and the part these 


vital components play in helping American 
aviation lead the world. 


BENDIX * bivision * SOUTH BEND 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Speed-Density 
Fuel Metering Unit 
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Landing Gear Wheels 
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More airlines have chosen the Convair thon any other modern passenger plene: 


Now Flying Pan American Aerovias Venezolanas 

Aerolineas Sabena-Belgian ( Venezuela) 
Argentinas Swissair (Switzerland) Canadian Pacific 

American Trans-Australia Chicago & Southern 

Braniff United C.M.A. (Mexico) 

C.A.T C. Western Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) 

Continental Soon to Fly Delta 

Ethiopian Aero O/Y (Finland) Hewaiian 

Garuda Indonesian Aeronaves de Mexico National 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch <a Philippine 

Mid-Continent if , -———_____ Pioneer 

Northeast = ase 

Orient 


As a transport-trainer for the U.S. Air Force, the Convair is setting 





WELCOME ABOARD THE CONVAIR! 
Twenty-nine leading airlines at home and 
abroad proudly invite you to fly the Convair 


...the world’s most popular passenger plane. 


Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to 
make your next flight a Convair. 


CONVAIR 


San Diego & Pomona, California « Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 


new records for versatility and performance ... another evidence of Convair's ENGINEERING T0 TRE Nth POWER 








